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How To Make Your New Library More Functional, 
More Beautiful — For Substantially Less Money! 


U-Bar shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 
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University of Houston Library, Houston, Texas . 2 2» 


Free-standing U-Bar bracket shelves. 
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Partial Listing of Recent VMP Library 
Bookstack and Equipment Installations. 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas. 

. Lane Medical Library, Stanford University, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

U. S. Supreme Court Building, Washington, 
DB. C. 


If you plan to build a new library, or mod- 
emize your present one, check this partial 
listing of recent VMP Steel Library Book- 
stack and Equipment installations. Find the 
library, big or small, nearest you. Then go 
see the functional beauty of VMP Steel Book- Bushrod Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
stacks, Carrel Units, and Conveyor Units. . Carr Memorial, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Learn how VMP Steel Bookstacks give maxi- Michigan. 
mum space utilization. Enjoy their smart . Cossitt Library, Highland Street Branch, Mem- 
Eeeppearence. Certainly you have much Conacie Chemistry Building Addition, Lou 
. : eer ildi + 
myer in yond ee ee ee isiena State Galeodin, Baton y orong i 
taking a vantage or $ vast experi- School of Jurisprudence, University of Califor- 
ence — without obligation. nia, Berkeley, Calif. 
School of we University of South Carolina, 


Saat 1S Columbia, SC. 
Virginia Metal Products Corp. . Library, The Eugene C. Barker Texas History 


a‘ ‘ ee Center, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
1112 First National Bank Building . University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa—Dept. WB-12 . Florida A & M College, Tallahasse, Florida. 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


SRS OF 2 PPS 


Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write “Bookstack” on letterhead or card and mail today. 
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— Royalty-Free Plays Jor Young People 





Just published ! 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 


Twelve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of stories for young people Crisp 


dialogue and entertaining situations will delight actors and audiences. 


This book will be a 


boon to teachers and drama directors, as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand 


Junior High and High School 
TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS 
“special days” 


Junior High and High School 


including such occasions as Election Day, Book Week, etc. 
fun are combined in these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern 


193 pages; $2.50 


FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. 


Contains new plays for all the 
Tradition and 
teen-agers 
442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly 
recitations. 
effective holiday programs. 

Primary through Junior High 


Holiday Plays for Teen-Agers 
by HELEN Louise MILLER 


Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays 
and special occasions; modern settings, true- 
to-life teen-age characters. Entertainment is 
the prime objective of these plays, but each 
brings out the ideals and traditions of the 
holiday it dramatizes. 


Junior High and High School 
355 pages; $3.50 


material—plays, poems, skits, group readings and 
The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and 
Flexible casts and simple staging. 


374 pages; $3.50 


Little Plays for Little Players + 
edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 

Fifty entertaining plays for primary grades 
covering a wide variety of subjects—holi- 
days; general plays on such subjects as 
health, courtesy, safety, etc.; legends, fables 
fantasies, and fairy tales. Easy to produce 
with simple settings. 


Primary 338 paves: $2.75 


Previously published and still in de pmand 





Plays for Great Occasions 
by GRAHAM DuBots 
Junior High and High School 
371 pages; $3.50 


Modern Comedies 
Players + 
by MitprReD HARK and Nort MCQUEEN 
Junior High and High School 


373 pages; $3.50 


for Young 


Christmas Plays for Young 
Actors + 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


Junior High 
264 pages; $2.75 


100 Plays for Children + * 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


Primary and Intermediate 


Primary through 


886 pages; $4.75 


Radio Plays for Young People ¢* 
by WALTER HACKETT 
Junior High and High Sel 


Career Plays for Young People * 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 
Junior High and High Sch 


342 pag $3.5 


On Stage for Teen-Agers { 
by HELEN Louise MILLER 
Junior High and High Scho 


432 pages; $3 


Special Plays for Special Days?** 
by MitprepD HarK and Noet McQuEEN 
Intermediate and Junior High 


397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely 


variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS 
The Drama Magazine for Young People. 


Sample copy on request.) 


__ PLAYS. ENC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.— 
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“Collier's Encyclopedia 
is, as the publishers 


$3.50 i claim, a new reference 
set. It is a major ref- 
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accessible to the lay- 
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*~| ‘How a NEW encyclopedia. . . 
F meets Library Requirements! 












ec 
( Encyclo Bardo 
Pedia 


Library 
Price 


% COLLIER’S ENCY- 
$159.00 


CLOPEDIA has often becn 
called the Librarian’s encyclo- 

pedia because so many Librarians had a hand in building 
it. Dr. Louis Shores and four other librarians served on 
the board of editors. A librarian planned the bibliogra- 
phies and had a library staff to work with him. Another 
librarian acted as a consultant on young peoples’ material 
and still another was advisory editor on the index. Others 
contributed articles on such subjects as libraries and 
librarianship, adult education, books, and many more. 


If further proof is necessary that Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is important to YOUR library we respectfully 
suggest that you read the entire review of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia in the July 1952 issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, as well as the entry on Page 611 of the 
Sixth Edition (1952) of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Library Division 
640 Fifth Avenue « New York 19, New York 








BER 1982 
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I YOU LOOK UP JESUS OF NAZARETH in the card 
catalog of any library, you will find no author 
entries. The reason for this is perfectly clear; our 
Saviour was not a writer. The only reference to 
any writing by Him is found in chapter eight of 
The Gospel According to St. John. When Jesus 
was at the Mount of Olives, the scribes and Phari- 
sees brought an adulteress before Him and tried to 
raise the issue of her punishment. The challenge 
did not succeed for “Jesus stooped down, and with 
His finger wrote on the ground, as though He heard 
them not.” They continued to press for an answer, 
whereupon He said, “He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.” He again 
stooped down, “and wrote on the ground.” 

Some commentators suggest that Jesus merely 
scribbled on the sand to show that He was ignor- 
ing His tormentors. Giovanni Papini, however, in 
his Life of Christ, declares of the writing, “It is 
the first and last time that we see Jesus lower Him- 
self to this trivial operation. No one has ever 
known what He wrote at that moment. ... He 
chose the sand on which to write expressly that the 
wind might carry away the words, which would 
perhaps frighten men if they could read them.” 


The Ever Verdant 


In 1853 Cuthbert Bede published a delightful 
book entitled, The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green, an Oxford Freshman. Verdant Green was 
an “unsuspicious, credulous, respectable, easy- 
going’ person, and Cuthbert Bede was as fictitious 
as Verdant was Green. The real author was the 
Reverend Edward Bradley. 

Of special interest for the Yuletide is the de- 
tailed account of the activities of Mr. Verdant 
Green during the Christmas holidays of his fresh- 
man year. It was an ‘‘old fashioned winter’ and 
a white Christmas, knee deep in snow. Intimate 
friends came as guests to the Manor-Green includ- 
ing two young ladies, “possessed of considerable 
personal attractions.’ One of them was none other 
than Verdant’s sweetheart, Patty Honeywood. 

There were “singing and dancing’ every night 
combined ‘‘with a variety of other entertainments,” 
including ‘“‘mysterious rites and solemnities’’ under 
the mistletoe. The final big surprise came on New 
Year's eve in the form of a charade contrived to 
“diversify the amusements.’’ The evening opened 
with small talk about the weather. This relaxation 
was followed by such popular dances as the polka 
and the quadrille. One of the ladies then con- 
tributed a vigorous rendition of chromatic scales 
on the piano. Mr. Verdant Green and the other 
actors tiptoed from the room. This night was to 
be Verdant's “first appearance on any boards.” 

After the piano solo, the dancing resumed with 
a set of Lancers. Then the “trippers on the light 

* Director of 
Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer* 


fantastic toe’’ were ushered into the drawing toon 
where chairs were arranged “to face the folding 
doors that lead into the library.” Here the ani 
mated riddle was to unfold. 

The lights go up. Mr. Verdant Green steps for 
ward to announce that the hidden word is to be 
of three syllables, each of which will be depicted 
separately, and then the complete word given, 

Scene I shows the arrival of two stylish ladies 
at a fashionable home where they are received by 
the butler who inquires, “What name shall [ be 
pleased to say, mem?” The action is embellished 
by repartee between the ladies and the butler, the 
nonappearance of the hostess, and the final depar- 
ture in a huff of the two ladies. 

There follows conjecture among the audience 
that the scene suggests ‘‘visitor’’ or “impudence, 
but alas, it can only signify one syllable. A snippy 
young girl squelches the conversation by remark- 
ing, “We shall see more in the next scene.” 

In Scene II Mr. Verdant Green does himsef 
proud. He is observed lying on a sofa, apparently 
a sick man, while his lovely Miss Patty Honey- 
wood, representing his wife, ministers to his wants. 
The doctor arrives and thumps and pokes the pa- 
tient in the customary manner and asks, “Does that 
hurt you?”” The answer from the stricken patient 
is “Oh!” followed by a moan. 

Mr. Verdant Green, playing the part of a pub 
lisher, continues to dominate the stage in Scene III 
A seedy looking author comes in. The publisher 
tells him, “Now, sir, please to state your business, 
and be quick about it. " The impecunious 
author, drawing forth a manuscript, asserts, “I am 
desirous, sir, to see myself in print. I should like 
my work, sir, to appear in large letters. ... In- 
deed, sir, it would give me joy, if you would con- 
descend to print it altogether in capital letters: my 
magnum opus might then be called with truth, a 
capital work.” There follows more persiflage about 
the type size desired. 

The conjecture this time is that the word must 
be “publisher” or “authorship.” The pert young 
kill-joy is still captious. 

Scene IV depicts the whole word. It is short 
and to the point. A lady is seen adjusting a camera 
and readying certain developing chemicals. A 
grand dame arrives to have her picture taken. The 
day proves too dark for a successful sitting. The 
customer departs and the charade is completed. 

Several in the audience guess “photograph” to 
be the word. The curate rashly surmises that the 
word is “daguerreotype,” which unfortunately has 
more than three syllables. Finally, the right word 
is found, as you may have concluded, “calotype 
(Call-oh!-type). 

So closed the literary part of the festivities, but 
the evening was young, for the old year had ended 
and it was time to wish everyone a very Happy 
New Year. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to 
you, too. 
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Awards 





Nobel 


The Prize was awarded to the French 
Catholic author, Francois Mauriac, who is inter- 
nationally known for such novels as The Desert of 
Love and Vipers Tangle. Mr. Mauriac, who writes 
principally of French provincial families and is 


considered an outstanding interpreter of human 
psychology, is also a poet, playwright, essayist, 
biographer, and contributor to newspapers. Le 


two of his most recent 
Frenchman to win the 
Nobel Foundation was 


Sagouin and Galigai are 
novels. He is the eighth 
literature prize since the 
created in 1901. 

No award of the 
this year. 

Alan Barth, Washington Post editorial writer, 
was named a winner of the $500 — Hillman 
Foundation awards for his book, The Loyalty of 
Free Man, on civil liberties. 

Siegfried Reinhardt of St. Louis, Missouri, is 
winner of a $7,000 prize competition to design a 
mural for the reception lobby of Rand McNally’s 
new building in Skokie, Illinois. The winning de- 
sign has been described as a comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the evolution of the reproduction arts, 
treating printing as the major development in that 
history. 

May Virginia Valencik, librarian of the Allen- 
town Free Library in Allentown, Pennsylvania has 
been awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree 
by Cedar Crest College “in recognition of the out- 
standing success” she has had in her career, “and 
because of the many civic and other services” she 
has rendered. 

George F. Kennan, United States Ambassador to 
Moscow, has been named recipient of the Freedom 
House Award for 1952 for his book, American 
Diplomacy, 1900-1950. The award is conferred by 
the American Political Science Association for the 
best book of the year in the field of international 
relations. 

Two prizes of $250 each were awarded by Henry 
Regnery Company for the best essays, pro and con, 
on William F. Buckley's God and Man at Yale. 
The winners are Anthony T. Bouscaren, associate 
professor of political science at the University of 
San Francisco, for his essay defending the author, 
and Sister Mary Aquin, graduate student at Indiana 
University, for her essay against the author's posi- 
tion. 

For her book, Karen, Marie Killilea has been 
awarded a special bronze medallion by the Chris- 
tophers. 

Lena Jones, president of the board of directors 
of the Carnegie Public library at Paris, Illinois, 
and Valentine Dadant, president of the board of 
directors of the Hamilton, Illinois, Public Library, 
received citations for outstanding contributions to 
library service at the 56th annual conference of the 
Illinois Library Association. 


Prize was made 


Nobel Peace 
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Katherine E. Baccaro of Brooklyn, New Yoq 
and Evan S. Connell, Jr. of Kansas City, wh 
rently lives in Paris, have been granted f, eek 
for the completion of novels by the Eugene | 
Saxton Memorial Trust established by Harper 
provide assistance to writers. 


OBITUARIES 


HAROLD TUCKER WEBSTER not 





September 22. 


cartoonist and creator of The Timid Soul: Ap 
torial Account of the Life and 7 me } Con 
Milquetoast; sixty-seven. Mr. Webster's 
books of cartoons include Webster | deed 
He was illustrator of such books as How fy 7 
ture Your Husband, How to Torture Your ¥ 


and To Hell With Fishing, Or H 
Fro m Fishe rmen. 





September 27. GEORGE STIMPSON 
ington newspaper men “our walkin 





Congress,” and author of a numl ref 

books; fifty-six. Among his books are: 4 | 
About the Bible; A Book Al T housang le 
Things; A Book About American H Al f 
About American Politic i \ 
October 3. Victor HuGo PALtsits mn 
and American history authority g 

with the New York Public Lit 2 

Mr. Hugo was author of a recently f 

raphy of the library's founder, James | 

with I. N. Phelps Stokes, of the 

nography of Manhattan Island. A ¢ n i. 


tributor to biographical reference book 
five volumes concerned with the 

control in America, as well as mat i 
relating to the American Revolution and other | 
torical documents. | 





October 3. 


ALFRED NEUMANN 
(The Patriot, King Haber, The 
(Songs of Laughter and Despair) 
outspoken foe of dictatorship; in 
land; fifty-six. 





4 


October 4. Cot. AUGUSTUS Post 
ex-balloonist, editor, and writer; 
in New York City; seventy-cight 


October 4. COUNTESS ELEANOR RO 

novelist; after a long illness; in Bostos ty. § 
was the author of Largely Fict f 
social activities in New York, Europe, and ¥ 


ington are reflected, and of other books 
them The Lady and the Paintes 
October 6. Leo E. MILLER, author 


accompanied Theodore Roosevelt to South A 
ica; in New Haven, Connecticut f 
books on exploration and natural history 
In the Wilds of South America, In t 
Lair, and Adrift on the Amazon 


October 9. Maurice LEON, internation w 
and writer; after a long illness; at Irvingtor 
Hudson, New York; seventy-two. Mr. Lé 

contributed to the 
world affairs, was 
Wars? The W 


Aggression. 






press, radio, and magazines 

] 
author of How Many ¥ os 
arning of Foch and The Prone 











(Continued on page 280) 
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Imagine a parade without colorful banners and flags whip- 
ping in the breeze. Why — the spectacle would fall flat. The 
crowd would melt away without a single cheer. 

You know, too, that tests prove that bright bindings in- 
crease a book's circulation; that eyes see and hands reach for 
colorful books. 

For this reason, many Librarians select HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY BUCKRAM when their battered books 
need rebinding. For the alive colors in HOLLISTON BUCK- 
RAM stay alive; do not turn dull and flat as the years pass. 
Of course, books bound in HOLLISTON BUCKRAM do 
grow old but they age mighty gracefully. 

Give new life to your older books by specifying 
HOLLISTON BUCKRAM. And write us for samples of this 


durable, colorful fabric. Then, test it right in your own library. 
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(Continued from page 278) 
October 18. Mark G. HOLsTEIN, attorney, book 
collector, and literary authority; after an illness of 
several months; in New York City; seventy-eight. 
A collector of Shakesperiana, he had written a 
number of articles on Shakespeare and other literary 
subjects. His will provides for distribution of his 
library among various public libraries. 


October 18. ELDER WILLIAM A. SPICER, author 
and pioneer leader of the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church; Takoma Park, Maryland; eighty-six. One 
of his books, World Crisis, sold a million copies 
and was translated into fourteen languages. 


October 19. CATHERINE CHISHOLM CUSHING, play- 
wright and lyricist during the World War I era 
and 1920's; after a long illness; in New York City. 
Among her plays which appeared on Broadway 
were Kitty MacKay, Jerry, Lassie, Pollyanna, Glori- 
anna, Marjolaine, and Topsy and Eva. 


October 20. CLARENCE J. BULLIET, former art, mu- 
sic, and drama critic and author of numerous books, 
including Art Treasures From Vienna, Apples and 
Madonnas, The Significant Moderns, Venus Cas- 
tina, and Courtezan Olympia; in Chicago; sixty- 
nine. 


October 20. PROFESSOR MICHAEL I. ROSTOVTZEFF, 
noted archaeologist, historian, and former Yale fac- 
ulty member; in New Haven, Connecticut; eighty- 
one. Well known both in the United States and in 
Europe as an author and lecturer on ancient history 
and classical archaeology, Professor Rostovtzeft 
wrote more than a dozen books in English and 
many others in German, French, Russian, and Latin. 
They include: A Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire, the two-volume History of the 
Ancient World, Caravan Cities, Dura-Europos and 
Its Art, The Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, The Animal Style in South Rus- 
sia and China, and Out of the Past of Greece and 
Rome. 


October 22. BARNETT COHEN, bacteriologist, edi- 
tor of Bacteriological Reviews, and author of The 
Leeuwenhoek Letter—A Translation; of a heart 
ailment; in Baltimore; sixty-one 


October 24. THOMAS L. MARBLE, retired justice of 
the New York State Supreme Court and author of 
magazine articles and a novel, Product of the Mills; 
Concord, New Hampshire; seventy-five 


October 26. ARTHUR STANLEY GIST, retired presi- 
dent of Humboldt State College in Arcata, Califor- 
nia, and author of several books on education; in 
Piedmont, California; sixty-nine. 


October 27. DUANE FEATHERSTONHAUGH, former 
Associated Press reporter who, as a_ free-lance 
writer and photographer, became known for his 
photographs of rare birds, articles on cave explora- 
tion and history, and three books on photography 
and nature; Duanesburg, New York; thirty-nine. 


October 27. SAMUEL HUNTER THOMPSON, edu- 
cator and author; Washington, D.C.; seventy-six. 
Mr. Thompson wrote many articles for educational 
magazines and was the author of Highlanders of 
the South, Southern Hero Tales, and History Sto- 
vies for Young People. 


October 27. ARUNDEL CoTTer, member of the staff 
of the Wall Street Journal; after a long illness; in 
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White Plains, New York; sixty-nine. Mr, Cotte 
wrote The Story of Bethlehem Steel, The Gary | 
Knew, and A Corporation With a Soul. 


October 29. HarvEY DuNN, noted illustrator and 
author of Evening in the Classroom; after a \onp 
. . 7 A 
illness; in Tenafly, New Jersey; sixty-eight. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKMARKS 


When I made Christmas stocking bookmarks for 
the one hundred and fifty-two children (pre. 
kindergarten through sixth grade) in the Riverdale 
Neighborhood School, I had two ideas in mind, 
First, I wanted to give some little gift to all the 
children who visit the school library at least one 
hour a week, and second, I wanted an attistic 
display on the library wall to attract the parents 
on parents’ night. 

I cut the stockings out of red and green felt and 
buton-hole stitched the red ones with green thread 
and the green ones with red thread. I stuffed them 
with cotton and sewed on ribons of contrasting 
red or green. I hung a three and a half yard strip 
of brick design crepe paper on the wall and pinned 
up the stockings. The art teacher lettered a sign 
for me reading: 

The stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would 
be there. 

The children were delighted when they saw the 
bookmarks and knew that they would all receive 
one on the day school was dismissed for the 
Christmas holidays. I seized the opportunity to 
remind them of the wisdom of using bookmarks 
instead of pencils or whatever might be at hand 
to mark their place in a book. They watched me 
make a bookmark and discovered it took me seven 
minutes per bookmark. Then they figured out by 
multiplication the number of minutes and by divi- 
sion the number of hours it had taken. 

Some asked about the amount of felt and ribbon 
required, and they found themselves floundering in 
higher mathematics figuring the cost per bookmark. 
At this point I was embarrassed, since 152 book- 
marks cost me only $3.00, but although they were 
not impressed by the expenditure of money, they 
thought 17 hours and 44 minutes was a great €x- 
penditure of time. Be if 

My little project has opened up a new field for 
me. I am already turning over in my mind some 
Valentine bookmark ideas. Then there's Mother's 
Day and Easter and so on add infinitum. I shall 
plan a library period every few weeks for each 
group to make their own bookmarks. 

Louise Bates, Librarian 
Riverdale Neighborhood School 
Fieldston Road at 253rd Street 
New York 71, Neu York 
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Anne Emery 


AM EMERY is a housewife, ex-schoolteacher, 
and mother of five who began her writing 
career twelve years ago, when she started work on 
short stories for the slick magazines, intending, 
“when established,” to write for children. She re- 
calls, however, that it was not long before she 
discovered a distaste for “the type of slick romance 
I was struggling unsuccessfully with, wondered 
what I was waiting for,’ and turned directly to 
material for a younger audience. Today, with seven 
published and three forthcoming novels to her 
credit, she is popular as the creator of teen-age 
fiction and has been recognized for what a Chicago 
Tribune reviewer called the “intelligent and under- 
standing fashion” in which she presents young 
people's problems. 

The eldest of five children, Anne Eleanor Mc- 
Guigan was the daughter of an Irish-born doctor, 
Hugh A. McGuigan, and a young English teacher, 
the former Mabel Leininger, whose plans for teach- 
ing were interrupted by her marriage. She was born 
on September 7, 1907, in Fargo, North Dakota. 

Anne McGuigan was a year old when her parents 
took her with them to Heidelberg, Germany, where 
her father studied for a year on a medical fellow- 
ship. During the the rest of her first nine years, 
the family lived in Chicago, later moving to Evan- 
ston, Illinois, where she received her education from 
the fifth grade through Evanston Township High 
School and Northwestern University. The inter- 
vening years she recalls as characterized by ‘‘per- 
fectly normal family life and satisfactory social ex- 
periences. I took music lessons, was a Girl Scout, 
went to the Episcopal Church.”” At Northwestern, 
where she received the B.A. degree in English in 
1928, she was a member of Chi Omega sorority. 

In the years since her graduation, she has under- 
taken what she now calls “desultory” study in 
American history at the University of Chicago and 
in French at the University of Grenoble—the latter 
during a year’s travel in Europe after her gradua- 
tion from college. On her return to Evanston, she 
taught the seventh and eighth grades of the Haven 
Intermediate School for four years, prior to her 
marriage, May 1, 1931, to John Douglas Emery, 
a dealer in investment securities. In 1934, she re- 
sumed teaching at Evanston’s Orrington School, 
where for six years she taught the fourth and fifth 
grades. 

A teaching assignment at the Haven School to 
work in the library with Mildred Batchelder of the 
American Library Association aroused Mrs. Emery’s 
lasting interest in children's books. She began writ- 
ing in 1940, after her retirement from teaching. 
Her earliest publication was in the church maga- 
zines, where she began “‘at the ground level of 
500 word stories for ‘tiny tots, then nine-to-ten- 
year-old material, then teen-age stories, which I 
found to be what I really liked best. 


After her six-part serial, “The Feathered Ser- 
pent,” had been purchased by the Westminster 
Press for its weekly teen-age magazine, Mrs. Emery 
decided to turn to books, and began with a histori- 
cal adventure story for boys, Bright Horizons 
(1947). It was preceded in publication by the 
later written Tradition (1946), the story of two 
Japanese-American high schoolers’ struggle to win 
acceptance, which E. L. Buell in the New York 
Times described as ‘‘a thoughtful story, very much 
needed now.”” Mrs. Emery's next book, Mountain 
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ANNE EMERY 
Laurel (1948)—which grew out of her own trip 
through the Smoky Mountains region—deseribe 
life in the remote sections of 
background of a story for older girls. It was pr 
by Jane Cobb in the Atlantic Monthly as 
ing bit of Americana, and entirely accurate 
The next book, Senior Year (1949—lik M u 
tain Laurel, it was a Junior Literary Guik 
tion), marked the beginning of Mrs. Emery’s 5 pk 
lar books about high Sally and 





Tennessee as t 





schoolers 





Burnaby, their family, friends, and beau) 
ers have consistently found in 
values, entertaining stories, and ; 


treatment of such 
sorority life, going steady, < 
of early marriage. Senior Year 
reveal “American family life at 
lowed by Going Stead) (1950) 
(1952) 

Brown-haired, blue-eyed, petite (she is five 
feet two inches tall and ata 1S “118 pounds) Mrs 


serious teen-ag 





Emery spends her mornings taking 

house in Evanston; does her writing in the after 
noons, when her five children—Mary, Kate, Joan 
Robert, and Martha—are in school or napping. 


Among her works in progress is a new sequel t 
the Burnaby family books. Another new book 
Scarlet Royal, a Junior Literary Guild 
was published in October 1952, and a story 0! : 
youth hostel called Vagabond Summer is schedu 
for publication in spring 1953 

Mrs. Emery’s organizational 
clude the Children’s Reading Round 
cago, Midland Authors, and the 
of America. She is an Episcopalian and a Repub 
lican, and a member of Evanston civic 
and the Parent-Teacher Association 
tions, in addition to travel, include gardening 
furniture refinishing, and reading (Jane Austen 
Dorothy Sayers, and Maureen Daly's Seventeent 
Summer are her favorite reading) 
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CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS 


CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Edited by 


Very Rev. Matthew Hoehn, 
O.S.B., B.L.S. 


This new, authoritative, interesting 
volume of 374 intimate biographies 
of Catholic authors is a supplement 
to the preceding work, CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS: CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1930- 
1947, which is listed in Constance M. 
Winchell’s Guide to Refe rence Books, 
and recommended in Wilson’s Stand- 
| ard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


The present compilation, like the 
one before it, includes authors who 
| have died since 1930 as well as those 
| who-are still living. It also includes 
| those whose works have been pub- 
lished in a foreign language, provided 
at least one of their books has been 
translated into English. The two vol- 
umes contain a total of 994 biogra- 
phies. No other reference work gives 
so complete a list of contemporary 
Catholic authors and such full and 
detailed information concerning them. 


Both volume I and volume II are 
recommended in the just published 
Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, Catholic Supplement. 


Volume | 
Volume Il 


812p. $10.00 
652p. 6.50 


Special Price to Libraries 


Published by 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY 


528 High Street * Newark 2, N. J. 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


Alter: Jim Bridger $10.00 
Bourke: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
Boyer: Arizona and Literature (Original) 5.00 
Butterfield: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
Cowan: A Bibliography Of The History Of Cali- 

fornia And The Pacific Coast 15.00 
Field: indian Bibliography 10.00 
Gould: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
Hamilton: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
Hyde: Rangers And Regulars 5.00 
Leeper: The Argonauts of ‘‘49"’ 5.00 
Majors: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
Marsh: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
McCoy, Joseph G.: History Sketches of the Cattle 

Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 
Remington: Pony Tracks 5.00 
Root & C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
Victor: The River Of The West 7.50 


Wagner: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & En- 
larged 15.00 


oo 


™ WE ALSO BUY AND 
cs SELL NEW AND USED 
=; — REFERENCE BOOKS 







= 
pol kw 
F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 
NOW READY 

Siebert, Wilbur H., Mysteries of Ohio's under- 

ground Railroads $5.00 
Smith. Alpheus W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
Wolf & Others: Guide to Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and inctuding over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print.”’ 
offering an opportunity to your Libraty. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


hing 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


Dept.W 
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Moritz Jagendorf 


_— OF THE ROLLICKING SPIRIT and gusto of 
the folktales which Moritz Jagendorf collects 
in anthologies for young and adult readers alike is 
reflected in the life of this author-editor. A former 
dramatic director, a prolific writer, an energetic re- 
searcher, and a part-time practicing — in New 
York, Jagendorf writes of himself: “I love work. 
The more I work, the more I live. Sleep is a waste 
of time. If people would devote more time to lit- 
erature and the art of eating, they wouldn't have 
time {or war and murder.” 

Moritz Adolf Jagendorf, born in Austria, August 
24, 1888, is the son of an artist, Samuel Getzel, and 
Augusta (Fiiss) Jagendorf. His childhood in the 
university town of Bukovina, Czernowitz, was 
dominated by an early and passionate interest in the 
theater and the circus. Once he ran away from 
home to join the circus, but he was brought back 
ignominiously two days later. 

At thirteen he came to the United States and en- 
tered the New York public schools where his am- 
bitious plans to produce Shakespearean tragedy 
rather disconcerted his teachers. When he was 
ready for college, he spent a year at the Yale Law 
School. Here he distinguished himself in fencing 
and wrote what he calls a ‘Dostoevskian” novel 
which was read, with some encouraging comment, 
by Professor William Lyon Phelps. Jagendorf then 
returned to New York to study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Thanks to a persistent inability to pass a 
course in plane geometry (which he took five 
times), he never got the degree in drama and litera- 
ture for which he was working. He did manage to 
pick up a D.D.S. degree in 1916, but he has never 
allowed his dental practice to interfere with his 
literary career. 

While at Columbia Jagendorf took an active part 
in dramatics. In his sophomore year he made an 
adaptation of the medieval French farce, Prerre 
Pathelin, which is still bringing in royalties. With 
the encouragement of Professors Brander Matthews 
and George Odell, Jagendorf embarked upon a 
theatrical career. He worked first as an agent and 
translator at the Century Theatre. Then, as director 
of the Free Theatre, he produced, among other 
plays, some of the works of Lord Dunsany, with 
whom he became friends. Jagendorf also directed 
plays in the “Children’s Playhouse” and worked 
for a while with the famous Washington Square 
Players. 

Writing proved to be the more powerful at- 
traction, however, and Jagendorf began to devote 
most of his time to it. During the 1920's and 
1930's he published many collections of plays, pup- 
pet shows, and pantomimes for children and young 
people. Meanwhile a long-standing interest in folk- 
lore led Jagendorf into the work for which he is 
best known today—the retelling for young readers 
of popular legends and tales 

He has drawn on material from the Old World 
and the New World. Tyll Ulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks (1938), for example, introduced his young 
American readers to the immortal rascal of Euro- 
pean legend. A reviewer in the New York Herald 
Tribune pointed out that this was “something more 
than a child's book, the ‘pranks’ belong to literary 
history and appeal to the love of mischief and sym- 
pathy for a good- natured joker that lies in every- 
body's breast.” Anne T. Eaton described it in the 
New York Times as “an outstanding book for 
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which boys and girls and their elders will b 
grateful.’ 





Similarly, in The Merry Men of Gotham (1951) 
Jagendorf retold cighteen of the popular legends ot 
“Old England,” and the Saturday Review of Litera 
ture commented: “Old as they are, they have i 
them the humor that is latent in all of us H 


plans five more books of European folkstories an 
began collecting material for them in a recent trip 
abroad. 

Jagendorf’s work in American folklore i 
ambitious in scope. In preparation ar 
of tales from the southern, southwestern, north 
western, and western states. He has already can 
vassed the New England area in New England 
Bean Pot (1948), the middle Atlantic states ir 
Upstate, Downstate (1949), and New York's Cats 
kill region in The Marvelous Adventure 
Johnny, Caesar, Cicero Darling (1949), and Ohi 
Indiana, and Illinois in Sand in the Bag and O! 
Folk Stories (1952). 

Reviewers have been impressed with the vigor 
and simplicity of Jagendorf's style. The Librar 
ournal, in its comments on Johnny Darling, te 
ferred to the author as a “matchless storyteller 
B. A. Botkin, well known folklorist, has said of 








Jagendorf that “. . . he loves a good tale as he loves 
a good wine, for its body and flavor. . He knows 
that stories are not made but grow, and never stop 
growing.” 


When not writing or keeping his dentist office 
hours, Jagendorf works on his farm in Carme 
New York, where he raises cattle. He is president 
of the New York State Folklore Society and vice 
president of the International Folklore Congress 
Among his favorite recreations are fencing, travel- 
ling, and eating fine food (he cites members! nip in 

“Les Amis d’Escoffier”’). Jagendorf is m arried 
the former Sophie Sokolsky who assists him in his 
research work, and their two children are André- 
Tridon and Merna-Paula. 

VINETA COLBY 
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For Libraries 


new books from DEVIN-ADAIR 





“| essential purchase.” 
—Library Journal 
CANCER: New Approaches 
New Hope 
Boris Sokoloff, M.D., Ph.D. 
243p. index $2.75 
The author is the director of the Bio- 
Research Laboratory, Florida Southern Col- 
lege. His book, for the doctor and the 
educated layman, reports the most important 
developments in the treatment and preven- 
tion of cancer. 








“The finest book on grassland farming yet 
to appear.” —Louis Bromfield 


GRASSES AND GRASSLAND 
FARMING 
Prof. Hi W. Staten 

ill., indexed, charts, maps, 336p. $5.00 
The author has been sent to Ethiopia to help 
restore that land’s grasses and institute a 
grassland farming program to produce more 
and better meat, more and richer milk. A 
handy reference book. A _ bibliography is 
included. 





. many fine things included in this well selected =e 


-Wils 
1000 YEARS OF IRISH PROSE: The Literary Revival 


Library Bulletin 


Vivian Mercier & David H. Greene, eds. 


640p. 


$6.00 
A single, big volume spans the literary history of Ireland from AE to Yeats. 


Time compared 


it to “stepping stones’ with “almost every step a literary gem.” 





: most explicit and comprehensive. . .” 
—Jean Boyle, Oklahoma City University 


THE ART OF COMMUNICATING 
IDEAS 


William and Joan Grace 
512p. charts, index $5.00 


A thoroughly practical How-To-Write, with 
illustrations from 136 writers who made 
their point. Everyone who ever uses a pen- 
cil, pen or typewriter can profit from this 
book. College level. 





A Catholic Book Club Sele ction 
NEWMAN'S WAY: The Odyssey 
of John Henry Newman 
Sean O'Faolain 
335p. illustrated $4.50 


Cardinal Newman needs no introduction nor 


does his biographer. Here, as through a 


glass, shine Newman's integrity of spirit, his 
grandeur of mind, his depth and variety of 
emotions, and picturizations of his bizarre 


brothers and sisters. 





“A welcome addition to every reference shelf.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


THE GREAT BOOKS: A Christian Appraisal 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., ed. 


Vol. IV 


$3.00 


The fnal volume of critical essays on the classics in the “Great Book” studies. Father Gardiner 


is literary editor of America Magazine. 








23 East 26th Street 


WALLS ARE CRUMBLING 
Seven Jewish Philosophers 
Discover Christ 
John M. Oesterreicher 
Introduction by Jacques Maritain 
416p. ill., index $5.00 2d Ptg. 
Henri Bergson, Edmund Husserl and Edith 
Stein are three of the seven modern Jewish 
leaders whose lives, spiritual discoveries and 
dynamic thinking as they move toward 
Christianity are vividly told in this book. 


emer mceermven: — 





THE WONDERFUL WEALTH 
MACHINE 
Phil Grant 
464p. 84 cartoons index $4.50 
The economic system, clearly explained with 
logic, daring, humor and pictures everyone 


can understand and enjoy; what money is, 
and wages, interest, taxes, savings and in- 


surance, their relationship and how they 
affect us 











Send for 


our catalog 


THE DEVIN.- — COMPANY 





New York 10, N. Y. 
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wen | | The British Book Cent 


EVERY DAY is prepared to supply 


By A. F. Willat 


A fine new book e 

by the inventor of All English Books 
cold permanent 

waving, and the 
foremost authority 
on hair, permanent 
waving, and allied 
subjects 





from its large stock and by 


importation from 
IT’S AUTHORITATIVE. Answers ° 
: . its London Office 


hundreds of important questions about hair 
and hair problems. 


IT’S REVEALING. “exposes many at advantageous prices 
myths about hair, permanent waving, sham 
pooing, dryness, ete.” says famous Marguerite 


Hizgins—writing for the jacket of this book 
A MUST FOR EVERY LIBRARY. GIVE US A TRY 
20 Chapters Over 20 two color illus. rn 
fer Reference, For Interest, British Book Centre, Inc. , 
122 East 55th Street 
New York 22, New York 
Plaza 9-1112 


ONLY $2.50 Postage prepaid. ORDER FROM: 


BOOKS BY WILLAT 


149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 























e The Place To Buy Periodicals |< . peintinc: 


A stock of more than two million P 

copies of 6,000 periodicals, year-books, O H / d, 

reports, proceedings and other library ur 0 1 ays 

reference material enables us to fill 85 

per cent of all orders immediately and I P 

at reasonable prices. nN oetr y 
All details incident to the highly Compiled by 


specialized business of supplying li- ee 
braries with all back number wants M. P. ss 
are handled accurately. Bras 

J. H. THOMAS 


H Collectio »— poems suitable for the 
é The Place To Sell Periodicals pee ne of X niiaauaate and Lin 


coln’s birthdays, Easter, Mother's Day 





Send us lists of periodicals, particu- Memorial Day, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
larly technical, scientific and schol- mas 

arly, which you want to sell. Our Prepared under the direction of a Com- 
stock of periodicals needs constant mittee of the Carnegie Library School 


Association 


replenishing and you may wish to sell 
just the ones we need most. Write: First printed in 1929, this book | en 
continuously reprinted by popular 
demand. 
Periodical Department xiv, 480p. $2.50 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY THe H. W. Wuson Compan) 


950 University Ave. ° New York 52,.N. Y. 950 University Avenue New York 52. | 
Ce |}. —— 
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RECIPE FOR 
LIBRARY DISPLAY 


om Ingredients 


* 
4 
a“ 


f } 
PA 
with letters and back 


grounds from. MITTENS DISPLAY MASTER 


=61 LIBRARY SET 


Librarians know the MAGIC of Mitten's Letters. Here 
are just a few quotes of praise: 


"Mitten's letters are ideal for bulletin boards, sectional 
markers and other displays." 


"They're so easy to use—so attractive—and so read- 
able." 


"We make signs in minutes; and everyone says they have 
the professional touch." 


MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER #61 is a complete sign- 
making package. Nothing else is needed to make modern 
eye-stopping signs—quickly—inexpensively. It is designed 
for libraries. It gives you distinctive signs at your finger- 
tips. It is the perfect answer to all library sign-making 
problems. Why not write for free sample and helpful 
literature. 


2K =O MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTE 61 
699 assorted ‘Pinbak etters and nun 
high. 4 backarounc 


over and over 


Library Display Dept. W-12 
Redlands, Calif. or 2 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


MUSIC 
AND MAESTROS 


The Story of the 
Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra 
by JOHN K. SHERMAN 


Developed under the leader- 
ship of such noted conductors 
as Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
Eugene Ormandy, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony is internation- 
ally known today. This intimate 
history of its first 50 years will 
interest music-lovers every- 
where. 


The story is lively with anec- 
dotes about players, conductors, 
and famous artists. Valuable 
reference material includes 
repertoire, tour itineraries, and 
list of recordings. Illustrated 
with 76 halftones and line 
drawings. 


Mr. Sherman is arts editor of 
the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. Index. $3.75 


OPERA 
FOR THE PEOPLE 
by HERBERT GRAF 


Discusses the elements of opera 
production and proposes a 
new kind of opera for America. 


104 illustrations. Index. $5.00 








The UNIVERSITY of 


MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 











{Epitor's Note: The correspondence 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all 
debate and comment. The Editor 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


is not re 


How to Torture Your Staff 


To the Editor. 


Our director of libraries is a cantankeroys 
autocrat who believes that it is very debilitatin 
an employee to receive a word of praise 
sistant and I for weeks had labored, sweat bj 
and almost shed tears in checking our long 
list for new additions to be sent in t 
compilation of the Union List of Se 

Finally, we were all through; and with a s 
relief we mailed the slips—one fi 














I said to the Boss: ‘We sent in thos 
Union List of Serials. There were sO ma 
them.” 

A broad grin lit up his pleased face. Guess w 
he said. ‘That shows what's happening 
library!” 

Anyway, long live the Union Li F Ser 

Head of Technical I 
a State ( 


Proust Letters Wanted 


Professor of French Philip Kolb 
sity of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, | 
conducting a comprehensive search for an 
lished letters of Marcel Proust that may b 
braries or private collections. They will b 
whai is to be the first authoritativ 
Proust's important and voluminous corresponden 
edited by Professor Kolb for the Plon Put 
House of France. 


Binding Standards 
Editor: 


In case you are not already advis 
interested to know that efforts are being 


To the 


“Commercial Standard” for library binding 
binding. The information that I have is 
tion to establish such a Comme 
been filed with the U. S. Department of 
and that the initial suggestion is to consider t 
“Minimum Specifications for Class A Binding 
up by A.L.A. and others some time agi 
The fact that this petition has been file 

seem to be very well known. There is an establishe 
procedure to give every one interested in 
type of industry or activity for which a ¢ 
Standard is proposed an opportunity to ¢ 
views in the matter and to examine and 











on tentative forms of the proposed Commercas 


nr 


Standard before it becomes too definitely crys 


lized 


The procedure usually includes circulation 


the tentative proposal to such list of interested pet 


(¢ ontinued on page 289) 
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Meetings 
and 
Workshops 


two of a series of lectures on children’s 
tie tiasesed be the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago will be held at 7:00 P.M. 
a December 9 and 16, in room 809, 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. Subjects will be ‘Best 
Rooks of the Year for the Junior High School Age 
Group” by Blanche Janecek, Librarian, I pper 
xhool, University of Chicago Laboratory Schools 
and “Trends in Children’s Books, 1948-52 by 
Mary K. Eakin, Librarian at the University’s Center 
for Children’s Books. 
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(Continued from page 288) 

sons as may be at hand, submission of comments by 
interested persons, conferences, circulation of rec- 
mmendations for changes. A leaflet outlining this 
nrocedure as to establishing Commercial Standards, 
may be secured from H. B. McCoy, Director, Office 
f Industry and Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

It would seem desirable that persons in charge of 


ind binding work of even smaller libraries, should 
he made aware that the establishment of such a 
Commercial Standard for binding is under consid- 
tion. Of course any citizen is entitled to express 
his views and opinions in the matter directly as an 
odividual, regardless of the type of work in which 
he is engaged, or what associations he belongs to, 
ind any citizen is entitled to ask to be kept in- 
formed as to what steps are being taken toward 
establishing such a Commercial Standard. 

Any person who wishes to be kept informed as 
to the successive actions taken on this petition to 
ssublish a Commercial Standard for library bind- 
ag, and to obtain copies of the tentative proposed 
Sandard at any stage, may address a request to be 
kept so informed to H. B. McCoy at the address 
uven above R. S. OULD 

Washington, D. C. 


Drexel Library School Scholarships 


Edit 


€ Editor: 


4 


For the academic year 1953-54, the Drexel School 
t Library Science is granting three full tuition 
xholarships. These will be awarded to American 
imzens who are graduates of approved colleges or 
uuversities, and who are applying for entrance to 
the one-year curriculum leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Library Science. Selection is 
tased on academic standing, need for financial aid, 
id promise of high professional achievement. 
Application for scholarship forms should be 
made to the Dean of the School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut 
‘eeets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, before April 

1953. Inquiries concerning scholarship aid to 
‘oragn students should also be addressed to the 
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Have a well rounded — 
public relations program 
on just 1 hour a week! 


Let PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER 
do the work for you, through its three 


experienced librarians: 


Marie D. Loizeaux, New Yort 
Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Chicago 
Miriam E. McNally, Denver 


They are prepared to furnish you: 


| PLANS 
IDEAS 
PRACTICAL 

PROJECTS 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


lus 


THE MATERIALS TO 
CARRY THEM OUT: 


¢ BEAUTIFUL POSTERS IN COLOR 

¢ MATCHING FOLDERS OR BOOKLISTS 
© NEWS RELEASES 

¢ RADIO SPOTS OR SCRIPTS 


Especially designed for Small and 
Medium-Sized Libraries 


This Planned, Flexible, Coordinated Service 
Is Available at AMAZINGLY LOW COST 
to fit YOUR BUDGET 
* 


For full information, rates, and special offer 
to Charter Subscribers, write to: 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 








"A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians” 











A STRAND OF PEARLS 
FROM OLD JAPAN 


By Bernice Bassett Wyman 


A book which provides glimpses of 
the Japan of a generation ago. Read 
how the Japanese lived, worked and 
played before any thought of war had 
come to spoil this beautiful country. 

Cloth, $2.25 


=, 


PERSONAL 
and 
VOCATIONAL TYPING 


By Rosa G. Webber, M.A. 

A new approach to the teaching of 
typing with new study methods that 
enable students to learn to type quickly 
and accurately. Cloth, $2.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 

















Expand your art library to include these 
famous Prang idea packed craft, hobby and 
design books. 


Written by nationally known artists and 
teachers, these books contain thousands of 
new creative and interest holding projects. 
1. DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS 
by Harriet E. Knapp, $3.50 
2. THE NEW STENCIL BOOK 
by Emmy Zweybruck, $3.75 
3. CRAFTSMAN'S INSTRUCTION 
HANDBOOK 
by Tony Parisi, $2.00 
Many other popular tities. Regular 
library discounts. 


More information gladly sent. 
Dept. WI-3 








MERICAN CRAYON company 


= T'S, 
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Write For 


These 





The Library's Responsibility in 
the report of the Northern Coloradk an 
Wyoming Library Association's 1952 
conference, has been issued in min 
available for 25 cents from Irene M. Coons 
man of the association, Colorado A & M ¢ 
Library, Fort Collins, Colorado 





Twelve three-dimensional paintings n 
worthy American cascades executed by Jules Feny 
for a Schenley calendar are availabl 
as a free loan exhibit, with shipping and 
costs paid by Schenley. Fenyo achieved the th 
dimensional effect of his paintings by employing 
plaster of Paris sculpture on canvas e | 
plication of oils. Requests for showings should | 
addressed to K. H. Seidel, Brand Advertising Mar 
ager, Schenley Distributors, Inc., 350 Fifth Aven 
New York City. 


So 8 
“The Company Library—W hat It Is and Does 
Rose L. Vormelker’s much-in-demand eighteen-t 


guide to the setting up and operation 
library, which originally appeared in the Jou 
of Industrial Training, is available 





of charge from H. Walter Shaw, McGraw-t 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New ¥ 
36. It has been used in various localit 
mote the idea of setting up company 
improving ones that exist 

wo 


The Indiana Library Association roug 
action committee, has produced an attr 
page folder on gifts to libraries. It is called “H 
You Thought About Your Library 
able at a cost of 15 cents to stat 
other interested organizations. Requ 
addressed to the Sturgis Printing Company, Stur 
Michigan. 


A group of scholars meeting in 


onomastics have formed the American Name S 
ety to encourage the study of place [ 
names, and scientific and commercial n 

The first issue of Names, the group's forthe 
quarterly, will appear in April 1953. For 


tion on membership in the group adc lress Prof 
Erwin G. Gudde, Secretary-Treasurer, Americar 
Name Society, University of C alifor yrnia Press, Ber 


keley 4, California. 
6 

The “University of Illinois Library Handbook 
for graduate students and members of the fa 
is available free on request to the Universit) 
brary School, Urbana, Illinois. Chapter headings 
include: “Hew to Find Information on a Sujt 
“How to Locate a Copy of a Publication,” “How 
to Order Books,” “How to Place Books ‘on Re- 
serve, "’ and “Special Services.’ 
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Reprints of Willard O. Mishoff’s article, “Edu- 
cation for Librarianship: the Current Pattern, 
which appeared in the September 15 issue of 
Higher Education, are available free from the 
Service to Libraries Section, | Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Mr. Mishoff, who is college and research library 
specialist for the Federal Security Agency, discusses 
the change since 1948 in professional education 
for librarianship in the United States, with com- 
ments on curriculum, admission requirements, grad- 
uate degrees, and accreditation, and a list of insti- 
tutions offering advanced degrees. 


The Union List of Periodicals in Pharmaceutical 
Libraries, just released by the Pharmaceutical Sec- 
tion of the Special Libraries Association, lists the 
magazine holdings of 25 pharmaceutical libraries 
in the United States and Canada, giving the loca- 
tion of approximately 1500 journals. Publications 
in fields closely related to pharmaceutical interests 
—such as veterinary medicine, public health, and 
food processing—are included, as are business and 
manufacturing periodicals, and many government 
documents. The 195-page mimeographed list is 
available at $3 per copy from Miss Helen Loftus, 
Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis 6, In- 


diana. : 
s 6 


The 1953 Annotated List of Books for Supple- 
mentary Reading, listing 1,000 children’s books 
arranged by topics and school grade levels, is avail- 
able without charge from the Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13. 


The National Association of Manufacturers’ 
1952-53 Catalog of Discussion Aids,” listing 79 
available booklets, posters, motion pictures, and 
other materials on current economic problems, vo- 
cational guidance, and citizenship, may be obtained 
by request to the association, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York 20. 
es 6 


The 1952 Theatre Annual, $1.50, is available to 
libraries at a cost of $1. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to Theatre Annual, P.O. Box 935, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17. 


The United Nations and Writing for the Future 
Generation,” a report of the program presented by 
the junior book committee of the Authors Guild 
at the 1952 conference, “The Citizen and the United 
Nations,” of the United States Commission for 
UNESCO, is available free on request from the 
United States National Commission (UNESCO) 
Relation Staff, Department of State, Washington, 


DC 
s 6 


“Children's Books 1951-1952," a booklist pre- 
pared for the joint committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Library As- 
sociation by the staff of children’s librarians of the 
Long Beach, California, Public Library, is available 
at 15 cents from the Sturgis Printing Company, 
P.O. Box 552, Sturgis, Michigan. A packet of 15 
sample booklists is also available for $1. 
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A Bibliography of 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 
Guy mf Lyle 


and 


H. Tatnall Brown, Jr. 


e 
—_—_ 
? 


A comprehensive listing of 
Morley’s writings through 1951, 
including full bibliographical de- 
scription of works not described 
elsewhere and references to full 
collation for items in the Lee 


bibliography. 208p. $4.00 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
3341 Prospect Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

















Nubockh Cards 


were planned 

“To Save You Time” 

in juvenile selection. 
HOW? 

Address a postcard asking 
for a free sample card and 
descriptive literature. 

It would be a pleasure 

to send both. 


NUBOOKB TARDY 


PEG. APPLIED FOR” 


Marie Bergren 


P.O. Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 

















This Electric-Automatic Machine Modernizes Your 
Book Charging for Less than *1.00 a Week! 







































Seme Mest Recent Charging 
Machine Installations: 
@ You can lease a Gaylord Roosevelt Branch, Euclid 
. . Public Library, Euc id, Ohio 
Electric Book Charging Virginia State College 
Machine for only $50.00 etersburg, Virginia 
Drew University Library, 
a year. In return, you Madison, New Jersey 
- Public Library, 
are guaranteed accu Hinsdale, [ilinois 
racy — speed — neatness. Bryant Library 
Roslyn, New York 
Both you and the bor- Otis Library, 

P * Norwich, Connecticut 
rower obtain an accu North Carolina College 
rate printed record at of Durham, 

: . Durham, North Caroling 
the time of charging. Public Library, 
Santa Barbara, Californ 
No figures to copy, no chance of error. Snag files are Suliic Ubeery Bhue lane 
reduced, public good will enhanced. Public Library 
Richland, Washington = 
Write for descriptive folder and prices. 


LIBRARy 

SUPPL) 

Gaylord GB 208. INC. Standard Libra, 7 
Furniture Y 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y STOCKTON, CALIF 








HAND PAINTED 
Lip PLYWOOD PINS 
4, for 

Y | ASSISTANTS and 
LIBRARY CLUBS 








ACTUAL SIZE 


Staff pins available in two colors for student 
assistants. Choice of colors when 100 are ordered. 


Book Worm pins are black and orange. 





Either style 15c each for ten or more, $12.50 per 
hundred. Minimum order 10. ACTUAL SIZE 










STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX $52. wen cece cees STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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What you'll hear 


in Libraries using Recordak Photographic Book Charging . . . 










Ohio 
Q “NOW, WE CAN CHARGE OUT BOOKS 
4 3 TIMES FASTER.” 





“IMAGINE . .. NO TEDIOUS “SLIPPING” 
OPERATIONS—BOOKS ARE READY FOR THE “IT'S ALSO EASIER TO CHECK 
SHELVES IMMEDIATELY AFTER SORTING.” ; OVERDUE BOOKS.” 


r - - ont “eee - 


















= You'll hear from the 
- borrowers, too. 





“WE SAVE UP TO 2 CENTS PER BOOK 
HANDLED—OVER AND ABOVE AIL MICRO- 

FILMING COSTS. AND THERE'S MORE 

TIME FOR CREATIVE LIBRARY WORK." 


“MUCH BETTER 
SERVICE, NOW. we: 
PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT 
OUR LIBRARY'S PROGRESSIVENESS.” 


ee iS n a - ~ « Ti # x > 
TEs atk ga AT ee RT FC f me =a . pee: 
Te in <n a TR pes we ae ow a 





Learn how you can bring these savings to your library with a Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer, which can be installed on a surprisingly low-cost 
purchase or rental basis. Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 


Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


FSRECORDRK vcs. 


{Suksidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) a trade-mark 


originator of modern microfilming — and its library applications 
















New Editions of 
Two Great Reference Books 


THE HOME BOOK 
OF QUOTATIONS 


Edited by BURTON STEVENSON 
Sixth Edition * Revised and Enlarged 


“I expect to keep polishing away at it,” wrote Mr. Stevenson of 
an earlier edition, “but future changes will be very largely con- 
fined to the correction of such errors as may be discovered and 
the addition of such new materials as may demand inclusion.” 
Both corrections and additions have been made in this new 
printing of the sixth edition and the book thereby becomes more 
accurate, complete and generally useful. 


Vol 


Approximately 2850 pages. Now ready. $18.50 





THE : 
INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 8 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Edited by OSCAR THOMPSON 


Sixth Edition * Revised and Enlarged ; 

Edited by NICOLAS SLONIMSKY Mar 

THIS LATEST revised edition contains a small number of 

changes, with new material added and old errors corrected. 

There has been included, in addition, an important necrology 

of several hundred names. The general format of the book 
remains the same as in earlier editions. 


4 


Approximately 2400 pages. Now ready. $18.50 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
a ee 
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An Enduring Monument 
By Dan Lacy* and Paul Hill* 


"bes sageares ARMIES THROUGHOUT HIS- 
tory seldom have failed to leave with 
their vanquished foes a memorial of their 
military achievements. Almost with the last 
shot, victors have erected statues of their tri- 
umphant generals on snorting chargers or 
tableaux of grim soldiers in combat. Such 
mementoes have been deemed to serve a 
double purpose; they mark military victory 
and defeat and they stand as mute warning 
toa beaten people. 

But “indestructible” monuments have a 
way of being melted or torn down. Few, if 
any, have survived to serve their original pur- 
pose 

Shortly after World War II, the Soviet 
Amy erected several such war memorials to 
ommemorate its victory over Germany. One 
that it placed in the American zone soon was 
s0 badly defaced that a barbed wire barrier 
lad to be erected to protect it. Another, in 
he old Tiergarten, of several Russian tanks, 
; stl protected by a Soviet honor guard. 
Many observers also foresee a short life for 
the huge statue of a Red soldier in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin once the Red soldiers guard- 
ag it have departed. 

John J. McCloy, until recently high com- 
missioner of Germany, knew well the history 

such “permanent” military memorials 
when, in February 1950, he was looking to 

the end of American occupation and the need 
gy Deer, Department of State Information Service, 


/ashington 
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for an appropriate memorial to commemorate 
the event. McCloy then made diplomatic and 
public relations history when he decided to 
ask a defeated people what they would like 
to have in their midst as a token, not of de- 
feat, but of friendship. 


Germans Consulted 


When the news got out that Germans 
might have a choice, or at least a chance to 
make their desires known, prominent off- 
cials held meetings. A philharmonic concert 
hall or an opera house would convey peace- 
fulness through the international medium of 
music; a medical center would promote bina- 
tional amity by relieving human suffering; an 
international students’ house would help 
young people get together; or an art museum 
would bring citizens of America and Ger- 
many together through the beauty of art. Mc- 
Cloy and many Germans themselves felt that 
while cach of the suggestions were good, each 
failed to appeal to great masses of people. 
One other suggestion had been advanced by 
Mayor Reuter of Western Berlin, that an 
American type public library be considered. 
As each of the previous suggestions was care- 
fully examined, and found to have limita- 
tions, the library idea grew popularity. 
Here was an institution that would be of 
greatest service to the greatest number of 
people, most agreed, 

On June 25, 1950, a meeting was held in 
Harnack House, a former hotel in a Berlin 
suburb, of eight prominent Germans and five 
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AMERICAN MEMORIAI 


LIBRARY IN BERLIN 


“An enduring monument of the greatest service to the greatest 


of McCloy’s staff. Two votes were cast for 
the philharmonic hall—the rest were for the 
public library! 

On January 27, 1951, a letter was handed 
Mayor Reuter from the high commissioner 
which declared: 

“It gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that. . . 1 am prepared to grant to the City of 
Berlin a sum of DM5,000,000 ($1,250,000) 
toward the erection of a general public li- 
brary. Of this grant, DM4,000,000 is to be 
used toward the construction of the building 
itself and the remaining DM1,000,000 for 
the procurement of books.” 

He also specified in the award that the li- 
brary be “designed to serve, as far as possible, 
the entire population of Berlin, including 
young people, workers, housewives, teachers, 
religious groups, and persons in the various 
professions such as medicine, law, and busi- 
ness.’ The library would not duplicate ma- 
terials found in other Berlin libraries, he 
ordered, but would maintain a full catalog 
and index of the books and literature of the 
other Berlin libraries. 

The new structure, it was agreed, must be 
the latest thing in libraries and to gain the 
highest degree of democracy in its planning, 
a competition was opened to all German 
architects, with prizes offered for the best 
plans. 
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In November 1951, 
marks were awarded to the firm of Gerhx 
Jobst, Willi Kreuer, and Hartmut Wille, 
to Hans-Peter Burmester, versity 
dent. Other awards were mad 
of the two hundred architects wi 
for specifications. 

With the help and advice of Fr 
Keally, well known New York architect 
designer of libraries, and Charles M. M 
hardt, associate director of the Detroit Pub 
Library, working as a team with High ¢ 
missioner of Germany officials, the pla 
were merged and altered to include ma 
new American library 
changes provided space for such things as: 
children’s library, music room, mobile ibrar 
and a newspaper reading room ; 

Last June, Secretary of State Acheson ie 
to Berlin to officiate at the cornerstone 
ing of the new library. 

“Knowledge is not the privilege of thea 
pert or of the mighty, his 
teners, “it is the property of ne 
strives earnestly to attain it 


two prizes of ) 


practices ne 


he reminded 


In America, ' 


public library symbolizes this philosophy 


The secretary was not merely observit 
amenities, he was stating the America 
losophy of a public library which differs fr 
that held in many parts of the world Lay 
reading rooms with books on open shet 
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esily available arc novelties in many coun- 
tries abroad; the Berlin Memorial Library 
will have them. Books for children which 

can borrow without red tape startles 
reign librarians, but the library will 
have & good children’s library. Books from 
stacks on quick call are almost unheard of in 
many countries; the American Library in Ber- 
lin, with its numerous elevators and lifts, will 
deliver them within a reasonable time to 
waiting borrowers. . Research books and edu- 
ational materials for the scientist, scholar, 
and educator are stressed heavily in the Euro- 
pean concept of a library; the new library will 
have these, but it will also have books for all 
dasses of readers. These are the concepts 
Secretary Acheson's words implied. For Ber- 
lin will get not only another library, but one 
of a different kind; one which will convey 
something of American democracy. 

The library which is now being built will 
be finished late in 1953. It will be a magnifi- 
ent structure in the American zone of Berlin, 
only a quarter of a mile from and visible in 
the Russian sector. In the opinion of Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Mohrhardt, ‘the physical 
plans and layout . . . represent the most ad- 
vanced thinking in public library design in 
the world.” It will feature a 100,000 volume 
reading room, measuring 300’ x 60’, on the 
ground floor, exposed on all sides by glass 
panels, so that “‘people may look in and see 
other people reading.” 


The main structure will be topped by five 
foors of stacks to a height of sixty-five feet. 


The library is being built of grey stone from 
Bavaria, with a concave front producing a 
gentle curve against the sky. It will be the 
center of the Berlin municipal library system. 
It will be manned by German librarians, some 
of whom, it is hoped, may study American li- 
brary methods in such public libraries as 
those in Baltimore, Brooklyn, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Washington. 

Now calculated to cost nearly two million 
dollars (building costs have risen since the 
Original grant) the American Memorial Li- 
brary in Berlin will still be built for “‘less 
than the cost of a modern bomber,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Keally. 

The memorial library will do more than 
commemorate the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can occupation; it will serve throughout fu- 
ture decades to achieve and preserve them. 
It will help to develop and extend the tech- 
nical knowledge that is needed for physical 
an economic rehabilitation of Germany. Its 
very existence serves as well as symbolizes 
the idea that freedom of all men to make in- 
dependent search for truth must be the basis 
of any genuinely free government. The equal 
availability of the fruits of learning to all 
men, scholar and laborer alike, will be a new 
and powerful manifestation of democracy. 
And, in its role as a channel for the flow of 
ideas and information among nations, the 
American Memorial Library in Berlin will 
continue through the years to contribute to 
those very ends of international understand- 
ing for which its existence stands. 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 
In the New Rochelle Public Library 


This Christmas display of the children’s depart- 
mat of the New Rochelle Public Library began 
¥i@ a long. narrow white background on which 
“otkings of all colors and sizes were painted in 
“apes to form the words “Season's Greetings.” 
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On both sides was a large gift sack—white mos- 
quito netting lined with red tissue paper, stuffed 
with crumpled newspapers, and topped with color- 
ful book jackets arranged to overflow from the 
mouths of the sacks. 
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Mao Tse-Tung, Library Assistant 
and Dictator of Communist China 


By Frank L. Schick * 


F ALL THOSE ASSOCIATED WITH LIBRARY 

work none has held as much power over 
so many illiterates as Mao Tse-tung. After 
years of defeat he acquired within two years 
absolute control over four hundred million 
of his own people and found himself simul- 
taneously in a position to challenge the fate 
of couniless millions around the globe. That 
this man of action spent a good deal of his 
youth in libraries may surprise many who 
know of his more recent activities on the 
military and political front. 

Mao was attracted by books and became in 
turn an avid reader and, for a short time, 
library assistant at the Peking University Li- 
brary. The books he read and the treatment 
he received as library assistant have shaped 
his later career. The few reliable first hand 
reports about Mao Tse-tung show him to be 
a man of considerable intelligence, of the 
one-track-mind variety. He seems slow in 
reaching decisions but when convinced of an 
idea, he will hold on to the last. 

This trait and some others point to a cer- 
tain kinship with the late Adolf Hitler. Both 
men had their share of sensitivity and self- 
consciousness; they frequently felt left out or 
out of place and saw to it that this situation 
was later radically changed. Psychologists 
may find explanations in the strong antago- 
nism which existed between the fathers and 
their dictator sons and the compensating close 
relationships the future leaders had with 
their mothers. Hardships of youth, financial 
difficulties in in early manhood, and trying 
military experiences taught both men an iron 
discipline which they imposed i in turn on their 
subordinates. 


Mao was born on November 19, 1893 in 
the small farming community of Shao Shan. 
When he was about cighteen he immersed 
himself for six months in the Hunan Provin- 
cial Library, an experience which he later de- 
scribed as very useful. 

“During this period of self-education,” he 
told the American correspondent, Edgar 
Snow, “I read many books, studied world 


* Junior Assistant Librarian, 


Order Department, 
University, Detroit. 


Wayne 
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geography and world history 
first time, I saw and studied 
terest a map of the: world. 
Smith's ; he Wealth oO} Nations, Darwin's 
Origin of Species and a book on ethics | 
John Stuart Mill. 1 il the works of Rous 
seau, Spencer's Logic, and a book on ki 
written by Montesquieu.” Mao also beca 
familiar with the Chinese classics, acquit 
an ability to write poetry, and appare 
developed a deep appreciation for Chine 
literature and history. 

Eight years later we find him turning t 
somewhat different fare as far 
ing is concerned. 

“Three books especially deeply carved 1 
mind,” he confesses, “and built up in me: 
faith in Marxism from which, once I ha 
accepted it as the correct interpretation 
history, I did not afterwards waver. Thes 
books were Communist Manifesto translate 
by Chen Wang-tao and the first Marxist boc 
ever published in Chinese; C/a Struggle t 
Kautsky; and A History of Socialism 
Kirkupp.” 


"No Time to Listen to an 
Assistant Librarian” 


There, for the 
with great i: 


I read Ada 


as his rea 


After graduation from the norm al s¢ how 
in C hangsha, where he had done a great dea 
of curricular and extracurricular reading, Ma 
went during the summer of 1918 to Peiping 
to enter the university in pursuit of a teach 
er’s career. His financial condition, however 
forced him to look for a job. He met his 
former ethics teacher who introduced him t 
Li Ta-chao, the university librarian. This 
gentleman seems to have had a rather acti 
career, considering the contemplative life o 

eastern scholars. He became one of the four 
ders of the Communist Party of China anc 
died by execution. Mao rec alls of him th 
he “gave me work as assistant librarian, ! 
which I was paid the generous sum of $8 
month. My office was so low that people 
avoided me. One of my tasks was to register 
the names of people w ho came to read news 
papers but to most of them I didn’t exist # 
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, human being. Among those who came to 
read I recognized the names of famous lead- 
ers of the renaissance movement. eet tried 
to begin conversations with them on political 
ind cultural subjects but they were very busy 
nen... They had no time to listen to an 
x<istant librarian speaking southern dialect.” 


A Youth Library 


Mao is also supposed to have founded a 
youth library in Changsha. These two con 
acts seem to have been his sole experience 
with the library profession, notwithstanding 
an interesting note on the dust jacket of 
Robert Payne's Mao Tse-tung, Ruler of Red 
China: “Here for the first time in English 
are accounts of his present origins, his long 
petiod as librarian at Peking University.” 
Actually, he spent less than one year in the 
employ of the Peking University Library. (As 
to the first study on Mao in English, Edgar 
Snow's Red Star over China was published a 
dozen years earlier, in 1938.) 

Mao's short tour of duty in the library was 
apparently one more frustration for the aspir- 
ing ceacher and scholar in him. That people 
woided him, as he complains, was probably 
due to their desire to read rather than to be 
drawn into conversations with a student as- 
sistant. That libraries have a service function 
seems to have escaped Mao's notice entirely. 
The treatment he received remained vividly 
in his memory because, as he complained 
many years later, “I knew then that there was 
something wrong. For hundreds of years the 
xholars have moved away from the people 
and | began to dream of a time when the 
xholars would teach the coolies, for surely 
the coolies deserve teac hing as much as the 
rest. 

It is regrettable that the writer of the above 
mentioned dust jacket did not consider that 
those who register the names of library pa- 
trons and furnish them with the requested 
materials are usually referred to as pages or 
library assistants and not librarians. That 
Mao Tse-tung, the present dictator of Red 
china was one of them, entitles him however 
0a footnote in the annals of our profession. 
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s 8 
SLIP OF THE TONGUE 


While at the reference desk a young man asked 
if I could find for him some books on (I thought) 
“Youth in Asia” and said he would return today 
tor some. Three of us spent some time on the 
problem and finally located four or five books with 
material about the above subject. After thanking 
me profusely, he took the books, but after about 
fifteen minutes, he came back quite apologetic and 
said that what he wanted was material on eutha- 
nasia, or mercy killing. 


WILMER BaAatz, Assistant Librarian 
University of Rochester, New York 
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The Waupun, Wisconsin, Public Library wished 
its patrons a happy holiday season via this two- 
yard-long and yard-and-a-half high bulletin board. 
Four large sheets of dark blue construction paper 
were joined with mending tape to form the back- 
ground, to which a border of scalloped white paper 
and large white-construction-paper silhouettes were 
added. In the upper left corner of the display hung 
a lantern which seemed to glow through the insert 
of fluorescent red paper, donated by a gas station 
after use in advertising. The display was com- 
pleted with white Mitten letters. 
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That He Who Rides May Read 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY LIBRARY 


By Robert A. Colby * 


No glittering hero, but when England numbers 
Patriots of worth and pith, 
His name shall sound, who after suffering slumbers, 
Plain William Henry Smith 


S° ENDED A DOGGEREL VERSE ELEGY in 

Punch, commemorating the late leader 
of the House of Commons, whose death on 
October 6, 1891 evoked journalistic eulogies 
throughout England, and was mourned no 
less deeply by Queen Victoria herself. 

The Queen’s message read, in part: “The 
country and his sovereign lose in him one of 
the wisest and best statesmen, and kindest 
and best of men.” ? 

Most of these tributes stressed his distin- 
guished parliamentary career, which for the 
past twenty-five years had made him a con- 
spicuous national figure. 

Generally only passing reference was made 
to his great book distribution enterprises, in- 
augurated at mid-century, which made the 
name “W. H. Smith & Son’s’’ and railways 
practically synonymous in the public mind, 
conditioned the reading habits of a populace 
availing itself in increasing numbers of a then 
new mode of transportation, and made for 
the son in the partnership the fortune that 
enabled him to “‘retire’’ to the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Plain’ William Henry Smith, “‘Com- 
mon Sense’’ Smith or “Old Morality’—to 
mention only a few of the various sobriquets 
that accumulated around him during his mel- 
low years—was the most daring and ambi- 
tious as well as the most eminent of the three 
William Smiths who during the nineteenth 
century guided the manifold activities of 
W. H. Smith & Son, newsvendors, publish- 
ers, booksellers, advertisers—and circulating 
librarians. 

William Henry Smith, the stern, pious 
father of “Plain” William, founded the busi- 
ness; the grandson, William Frederick Dan- 
vers Smith, took over late in the century, upon 
the death of his father. But it was the sec- 
ond William Henry Smith who, starting as 


+ Instructor in English, Hunter College, New York, 
1 See The Quarterly Review, April 1894, p. 339. 
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an apprentice, and coming into a junior par 
nership on his twenty-first birthday, expand 
the business into the vastest, most versatile 
distributing agency for print media of V 

torian England. 


Unique Bookselling 
and Lending 


It was some years after its establishment 
that the firm of W. H. Smith & Son devel 
oped its unique railway bookstall selling and 
lending services. The company started lif 
early in the century as a newspaper deliver 
house. The older Smith gained his fame b 
developing a system for getting daily jour 
nals from London to the rural sections right 
after they came off the press. Like his so 
after him, William Henry Smith senior su 
ceeded in a business where haste was of the 
essence by making use of practically all hours 
of the day, and particularly by utilizing to the 
utmost the available means of transportation 
In an era when dwellers in the hinterlands 
were accustomed to receiving their newspap- 
ers by post at least twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours after their publication, Smith hit upon 
the idea of dispatching papers immediatel 
by the morning coaches plying the country 
routes out of London, instead of holding 
them over until the departure of the evening 
post. Because newspaper publishers were 
not always obliging enough to get out their 
early editions before the departure of the 
morning coaches, Smith found it necessary t0 
send out assistants on his specially develope 
“express carts’ to overtake the coaches along 
the turnpikes. 


These Highwaymen 


These “highwaymen” soon gave Smith’ 
their reputation, to be maintained thereatter, 
of being ‘‘First on the road.” On occasion 
these carts were so delayed as to be unableto 
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overtake their coaches, and were thus com- 

led to make the actual deliveries of news- 
apers themselves. The older Smith came to 
rely on his carts more and more, sometimes 
supplementing his coach deliveries by send- 
ing his men out with scoop” items, develop- 
ing too late for inclusion in the morning 
papers, printed on slips for distribution to 
regular substribers. One special feat of dis- 
atch that made company history was the ar- 
rival in Dublin of one of Smith's express men 
with the news of the death of King George 
IV in advance of the official Royal Messenger. 


Bookstalls in Railroad Stations 


Early Victorian England was the period of 
displacement of the coach by the railroad. 
1846, when young Smith came of age, was 
by coincidence also a year commonly referred 
to by economic historians as the year of the 
Railway Mania. It was a period of acceler- 
ated development, when the great present- 
day lines were beginning to fan out in all 
directions. Young Smith, now a junior part- 
ner in the firm, saw here the opportunity and 
means for expanding the business by leasing 
portions of the railroad stations and setting 
up bookstalls from which travelers might be 



























FIRST WITH THE NEWS IN 1879 





supplied with the latest fiction and belles 
lettres as well as with news. 

This carpe diem idea was not actually orig- 
inal with Smith. ‘Railway Literature’ during 
the 1840's had become rampant enough to be 
singled out by newspapers and periodicals for 
particular notice, and—more frequently— 
castigation. Newspapers had been sufficient 
to wile away a journey when the longest rail 
line was no more than thirty miles. But dur- 
ing this period, as journeys lengthened, a de- 
mand arose for more absorbing reading mat- 
ter. The least reputabie of literary tradesmen 
were the first to exploit the new market, so 
that before Smith entered the field the enter- 
prise of railway bookselling had a certain 
nefarious air about it. Crusading journalists 
lashed out at the illiteracy of the vendors and 
at the tawdriness of what was sold. ‘‘Un- 
mitigated rubbish,” the Times called this 
fare, in its unrelenting clean-up campaign, 
“Specimens of the cockney muse, inspired by 
gin, and that evidently of the worst descrip- 
tion,” sneered the haughty Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine. Smith's biographer, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, described the reading fare of 
the railways: “Cheap French novels of the 
shadiest class, and mischievous trash of every 
description which no respectable bookseller 
would offer, found purchasers; indeed it be- 


W. H. Smith's Horsevans outside The Illustrated London News 
Publishing Office at 198, Strand 
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came notorious that... people sought for and of various localities. A contemporary news. 
found on railway stalls books that they would paper analyzed the market Smith had to work 
have been ashamed to inquire for from with: “Yorkshire is not partial to poetry. It 
tradesmen with a character to lose.” - wel is difficult to sell a valuable book at any of 
ently, too, books were not so much sold as the stations between Derby, Leeds, and Man. 
hawked, alongside beer, sandwiches, and chester. Religious books hardly find a pur. 





candy. chaser at Liverpool, while at Manchester, at 

Smith's opportunity came when the direc- the other end of the line, they are in heayy 
tors of the principal railways, alarmed at this demand.’ Smith is known to have kept a 
notoriety, decided to advertise for responsible careful watch over his approximately 40 


tenders to whom they might rent out the vendors, sending out inspectors on regul 
stalls, in the hope of better regulating the P 
sale of railroad literature. Smith, moving 
quickly, outbid all competitors. By 1851, 
within three years of his first invasion of this 
new frontier, he succeeded in securing for 
the firm of W. H. Smith & Son a monopoly 


of all the bookstalls on the London & North- Pa! railway systems in England, and througt 
western Railway. the monopoly thus won in this phase of book 


laf 
circuits to note what was bought where and 
in what quantities, as a guide to “a quisition 
and distribution policies. 

By 1862, Smith succeeded in securing the 
rights of tender from virtually all the princi 


supply his firm was able to exert an influence 

over the literary market that made it respected 

. = eS 7 ’ , j ) pected 
Father Didn’t Know Best —and feared—among authors and publish 


ies “ee oe ; sion referred 
These negotiations were accomplished t_ =O. (Wilkie Collins on one occasion referred 


the face of parental opposition. The older and 
more conservative Smith, who had never had 
any ambitions beyond being a distributor of At first Smith drew his offerings from the 
newspapers, foresaw only financial doom in stocks of other firms. In licu of public circ 
his son’s new interests. The bookstalls, how- lating libraries, publishers throughout this 
ever, proved to be merely the first of a series period had put out low-priced collections d& 
of new ventures that made W. H. Smith & _ signed for leisure-time reading. Among 
Son ubiquitous throughout the United King- others were the Parlour Library, Murray's 
dom, and more than doubled the company’s 
assets by the end of the century. 

Though railway bookstalls were not origi- 
nal with young Smith, he did revolutionize 
them. He brought prestige and social status 
to a branch of commercial bookselling that 
had, in the eyes of some leaders of public 
opinion, bordered on outlawry. His strict 
Wesleyan upbringing ensured a wholesome- 
ness, if not necessarily literary quality, about 
what came under his surveillance. The Times 
was quick to notice an improvement in the 
tone of railroad literature from the time when 
Smith’s first booth was set up at Euston 
Square Station, and dubbed him accordingly 
“The North-West Missionary.” Endorsement 
by the Times undoubtedly eased the way for 
the rapid extension of the new enterprise. 
Smith, meanwhile, single-handedly trans- 
formed a haphazard, disorganized, irrespon- 
sible market place into a unified, efficient, 
carefully managed business. His clerks, care- 
fully selected for their experience and affabil- 
ity, acquired a reputation for their special 
ability to gauge reader tastes. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
One secret of Smith’s success was his re- A Hundred Years Ago: an impression of 
sponsiveness to the preferences of commuters the first Bookstall at Euston Station in 1848. 
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Family Library, Knight's Library of Interest- 
ing Knowledge for hearth-huggers, the Trav- 
dlets Library, the Universal Library, the Sea- 
side Library for rovers. In 1848, just as 
Smith was putting up his stalls, the enterpris- 
ing firm of George Routledge introduced for 
the benefit of the new commuter the Railway 
Library, a series of cheaper reprints of cur- 
rent favorites of both England and America. 
W.H. Smith & Son became Routledge’s best 
known customer and publicizer. 


Low-Cost Editions 


However Smith was quick to recognize that 
there were great profits in low-cost editions 
designed for quick reading, and so decided 
to develop his own two-shilling Railway Li- 
brary. His securing of the rights to the novels 
of Charles Lever, then enormously popular 
for his creation of roisterous Irish dragoons, 
inaugurated Smith's career as reprint pub- 
lisher. During the next three decades there 
appeared in rapid succession a colorful series 
of paper-cov ered novels, issued under the im- 
print of Chapman and Hall, that swelled the 
ranks of the ““Yellow-Backs.”” In this form, 
popularized by Smith (though neither origi- 
nated nor actually printed by him, as stated 
by some historians of the book trade) such 
authors as Disraeli and Bulwer-Lytton, among 
many others, found new readers and enjoyed 
their most lucrative sales. (Some of these 
Yellow-Backs’” have recently found their 
way to the University of California Library 
through the purchase of the nineteenth- 
century fiction collection of the great English 
bibliophile, Michael Sadleir.) Whether for 
good or bad, William Henry Smith was be- 
yond doubt one of the most instrumental 
agents for extending the reading market for 
Victorian fiction. 

Also at this time, to the further conster- 
nation of his parent, Smith set about to make 
the walls, as well as the floors, of railroad 
stations serve a practical purpose. Appar- 
ently inspired by the success of open-air ad- 
vettising at the Crystal Palace Exhibition of 
1851, he began to pioneer also in the print- 
ing and display of flamboyant posters glam- 
orizing such household items as bran, mat- 
tresses, and cocoa. 

The last to emerge of William Henry 
Smith's enterprises, the station-to-station cir- 
lating library, though a natural enough 
outgrowth of the bookstall business, was 
undertaken at first with reluctance. Readers 
ving in remote districts began to clamor for 
books on loan. When finally a contract nego- 
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tiated with one of the railroad companies 
stipulated that books must be lent as well as 
sold, Smith’s first plan was to become an 
agent for Mudie’s Select Library, recently 
risen to preeminence among the subscription 
services. But Mudie, already enjoying a mu- 
nificent business, refused the offer. Thus was 
born out of necessity Smith & Son’s Railway 
Circulating Library. Now it was possible for 
a passenger to pay a deposit and borrow a 
book at his embarkation point, enjoy it en 
route, and return it at the station of his desti- 
nation, collecting his deposit minus a nomi- 
nal deduction. By this means, travelers were 
enabled to keep up to date on their reading 
without having to accumulate ephemeral edi- 
tions. What's more, Smith saw to it that they 
always had clean, fresh copies to read. His 
agents were careful to note the condition of 
returned books, seeing to it that the tattered 
and the dog-eared were removed from circu- 
lation. 

Begun in 1860, the railway library grew 
to a size of 300,000 volumes—Mudie’s great- 
est rival. The latter had reason to regret turn- 
ing down Smith's proffer. However, real 
competition was forestalled by Mudie’s re- 
maining the mainstay of the stately three- 
volume set throughout the era when Smith's 
cheap editions were in the forefront of the 
paper-covered hordes. 


Communications Kin g 


“God blesses all I touch,’ was Smith’s 
characteristic explanation for his rapid series 
of successes. The pious humility with which 
he had been imbued from boyhood seems 
never to have been lost. Frustrated in his 
original ambition to be a minister, his book 
business became his calling and his reward. 
Asked once by a secretary if he himself spent 
much time with books, Smith’s terse reply 
was, “I do not read, I appropriate.” De- 
prived though he was of formal education 
by his dour father, who had no regard for 
any mental activities apart from business and 
prayer. William Henry Smith was destined 
to become at the age of forty the ruler of 
what today might be called a communications 
empire, devoted to edification and delight 
through the printed word. 

A writer for Dickens’ journal, A// The 
Year Around, vividly described for his con- 
temporaries the frenetic atmosphere of Smith 
& Son's establishment in the Strand, with its 
clutter of literary merchandise, “regiments, 
nay armies of books, cyclopedic and histori- 
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cal, didactic and controversial; books of 
prayer and books of praise; books of poetry 
and travel; novels and romances; tales and 
sketches; brand new works not yet reviewed; 
and reprints of authors whose names are 
now known wherever the English tongue is 
spoken; quaint volumes of maxims, and use- 
ful hints on finance and farming, dress and 
deportment; the art of spelling and the art 
of cooking.” “It is a land of books,” this 
writer pronounced, ‘‘carefully divided into 
counties and wapentakes, cities and towns, 
hundreds and hamlets,’—a land which he 
catchingly nicknamed “The Kingdom of 
Runnyrede.”” And the books were not all 
there was to it. Not content merely with 
supplying railroad travelers with their books 
and their newspapers, Smith & Son also sold 
blankets for their comfort and playing cards 
for their supplementary recreation. The firm 
even manufactured the stalls from which its 
books were sold or lent. 


Influence on Modern Publishing 


The influence of William Henry Smith's 
initiative and vigor on the evolution of mod- 
ern books and on the formation of their pub- 
lic affords a fascinating chapter in literary 
history—as yet unwritten. Surely changes in 
content and style ensued when books began 
to be designed for solitary, silent reading, 
unlike many Victorian novels that seem to 
have been intended for oral family reading. 
There is evidence that lengths of stories 
began to be adapted to journeys of various 
duration, special ‘genres’ apparently emerg- 
ing for the suburban, the inter-city and the 
more drawn-out cross-country excursion. The 
development of a literature deliberately con- 
ceived for rapid reading may well have been 
one of the influences leading to the abbrevi- 
ation and acceleration of the novel, the fall 
from eminence of the imposing, massive, 
leisurely developing Victorian classic. The 
“Yellow-Back’ undoubtedly led the way 
towards the displacement of the grand ‘‘three- 
decker” which, until Mudie's Select Library 
was established, had made novel reading so 
expensive. 


Quantity—Not Quality 
While Smith thus enlarged the reading 
public, some critics have deplored the con- 
sequent decline in the dignity of authorship 


and quality of bookmaking. The spread of 
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low-priced, low-quality fiction, which has 
been generally attributed to him, was acy. 
ally a disappointment to the serious-minded 
Smith. His hope being to provide materials 
for self-education to a rapidly growing pub- 
lic, he was shocked to discover while making 
his rounds that novels were the items in great 
est demand, while the volumes of sermons 
essays, scientific treatises, and poetry that he 
had conscientiously stocked lay neglected. His 
biographer, Sir Herbert Maxwell, relates that 
“one morning Smith stood on the platform 
at Rugby in mournful contemplation of the 
effects of a revolution which he himself had 
created.’’ Nevertheless, the account continues, 
Smith, firmly committed to his principle of 
service to the public, could do nothing but 
allow the revolution to take its course. 

All this belongs to the first half of the life 
of William Henry Smith. Having by 1865 
acquired substantial wealth from his business 
success, Smith turned the management of the 
firm over to a partner, while he embarked 
upon a political career, apprently stimulated 
by his growing interests in philanthropy and 
social welfare. In 1868, through his return 
to Parliament as member from Westminster 
(defeating John Stuart Mill), Smith was 
launched upon a new life devoted to states 
manship, in which he won equal success and 
greater prestige. As tradesman-turned-legis- 
lator, Smith was at this time still enough of 
a social anomaly to make him at the outset a 
victim of snobbery. Inevitably too he became 
a butt of cartoon and satire. It is through 
one of the most irreverent of contemporary 
wits, W. S. Gilbert, that he still lives on, 
albeit in the greatly transmuted form of The 
Right Honorable Sir Joseph Porter, K-CB, 
who admits with self-effacing candor: 


I grew so rich that I was sent 

By a pocket borough into Parliament 

I always voted at my party's call 

And I never thought of thinking for 
myself at all. 


Most pertinent is the famous refrain 
Stick close to your desks, and never 
£0 to Sea 
And you all may be Rulers of the 
Queen's Navee! ! 


refering specifically to Smith's appointment 
as First Lord of the Admiralty just the year 
before H.M.S. Pinafore was launched. Audi- 
ences apparently were quick to make the as- 
sociation, though Gilbert thought he was con- 
cealing it by making Sir Joseph hearty, jovial, 
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Strand House, Portugal Street, London, which 
has been the Smith headquarters since 1920. 
and a liberal. Disraeli began to refer to him 
as “Pinafore Smith,’ and when, shortly there- 
after, he received an honorary degree from 
Oxford. an exhuberant student audience 
hailed him with the Admiral’s Song. 
Fortunately, his reputation survived all as- 
saults, malicious or good-humored. By dint 
of his hardheaded intelligence and his solid 
virtues, he rose to become one of the most 
universally respected leaders of the House of 
Commons, the post he held upon his death 
in 1891. Shortly before his death, he was 
offered a peerage by Queen Victoria, which 
he refused, but which was subsequently con- 
ferred upon his son, who also entered Parlia 


sO 


Literary Bo ycotts 


In late Victorian times the firm of W. H. 
Smith & Son figured conspicuously in the 
literary boycott controversies that were so 
marked a feature of the period. Smith, be- 
ause of his dominating position in book 
ustribution, had frequently been harassed by 


outraged readers such as one who early in 


ne 1850s wrote to express his horror over 
dyron's Don Juan and Dumas’ novels being 
ullowed “to pollute”’ his stalls. Some patrons 
spjected to his display of light periodicals, 
auners complained of his prejudiced selec- 
twa, while in his late years Irish Home-Rule 
opponents in Parliament accused him of using 
as railway book stalls to spread Union 
* propaganda. Buffeted by diverse pres- 
“mS, if was impossible for Smith & Son to 
pisase everybody, so that in their attempts to 
“spond to public opinion they gained a repu- 
‘tien for being too sensitive to barometers 
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of taste. Thomas Hardy's Jude the Obscure 
was withdrawn from their library offerings 
after the Bishop of Wakefield wrote to in- 
form them that he had burned his copy, and 
his letter was followed by communications 
from other offended readers. Kipling was 
among the banned for a time, for similar 
reasons. When George Moore's Esther 
Waters became a succes du scandale, attacked 
by the press and accepted by Mudie’s “with 
suspicion,” Smith's would have none of it 
until a postcard was received from Gladstone 
himself, approving of the morality of the 
novel. The Esther Waters case stirred up a 
group of Moore's fellow writers to come to 
his defense and denounce Smith’s, a fact 
which was made much of by one of the lesser 
victims of their exclusion policies, T. Mullett 
Ellis. Both this author and his novel, God 1s 
Love (allegedly banned by Smith’s because 
of its title) have long since been swallowed 
up in oblivion, but he loomed as a Victorian 
Peter Zenger for a brief time in 1898, when 
his case was appealed to the public in a pam- 
phlet by S. C. Nelson called The Latest Lit- 
erary Boycott: A Bookseller's Censorship. 
Echoing the Areopagitica, this pamphlet took 
Smith & Son to task for using their monopo- 
listic position to set themselves up as “the 
Censors of English Literature.” It invoked 
such high-sounding phrases as ‘Free Trade 
in Literature’ and “the Liberty of the Pen,” 
which the great firm was supposed to be 
stifling. Moreover, the pen of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle was enlisted in the cause of the 
wounded author. The creator of Sherlock 
Holmes affirmed: “The question is not one 
of this novel or that. It is whether our lit- 
erature is to conform to the standard of the 
Glasgow Baillie or whether it is to claim the 
same privilages as every great literature of 
which we have any record. If a book err in 
morality, let the law of England be called in. 
But we object to an unauthorized judge who 
condemns without trial and punishes the au- 
thor more heavily than any court could do.” 
There was even a threat by the pamphleteer 
to call upon Parliament to interfere, a threat 
which never materialized. 


End of the Enter prise 


The flurry soon died down, but as a matter 
of fact the control of W. H. Smith & Son 
over the railway book trade came to an end 
shortly afterwards, though by purely volun- 
tary action. In 1906, with the expiration of 
its contracts with the London and North- 
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western and Great Western Railways, the 
firm decided not to renew them on the new 
terms offered them. Thus ended the unique 
form of enterprise that had made Smith's 
noted for the past fifty years—but not the 
eminence or even the omnipresence of the 
firm itself. 

The chain of bookshops which now links 
most of the important cities of England 
sprang up in the year that the railroad mo- 
nopoly ended. Smith's maintained its cen- 
tury-old reputation for celerity and dispatch 
in the new undertaking. Within ten weeks 
after the contracts terminated, Smith’s rail- 
way book stalls were closed and its string of 
shops was in operation. In 1920 Smith & 
Son's centenary was observed with a banquet 
and the publication of a company history. 
The same year saw the company’s move to 
the attractive building in Portugal Street, 
London, that it now occupies. William Henry 
Smith’s son, William Frederick Danvers 
Smith, Lord Hambleden, died in 1928, and 
the company is now directed by a grandson, 
David Smith. An important phase of the 
firm’s activity today is the Public Library 
Service, located at Bridge House, Lambeth, 
which offers for sale to libraries the generous 
stock of fiction and nonfiction that remains 
from its circulating days. 


tastic creatures that dwelt in the vicinity of Field Place. 





SHELLEY'S BIRTHPLACE 
Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, near Horsham, Sussex. 
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The American Library in Paris 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS, the only 

American Library abroad created and 
entirely maintained by private initiative, is 
now in its fourth decade of uninterrupted 
service. It is the outgrowth of the library 
created in Paris by the American Library As- 
sociation to serve the soldiers and officers of 
the first AEF in 1918-1919. After the de 
parture of the troops, Americans residing in 
Paris took over the book collections, and the 
American Library in Paris was incorporated 
as a private non- profit institution on May 20, 
1920. The American Library Association not 
only donated the first books but established 
an initial endowment fund of $25,000. The 
library was first located at 10 rue de I’Elysée, 
just opposite the palace of the president of 
the French Republic; since 1936 it has occu- 
pied a private house, with courtyard and 
garden, at 9 rue de Téhéran. 

During the 1920's and 1930's, the library 
served the American colony in Paris as well 
asa relatively small group of French scholars 
and students who used its reference and loan 
collections. For several years a typical Amer- 
can library school was operated in connec- 
tion with the library, and a number of the 
important library administrators in France 
today are graduates of that school. 

The library did not close during the Ger- 
man occupation of 1940-1944 but remained 
as an open window on the free world, one 
of the few places in occupied Europe where 
books in the English language could be freely 
rad. The director for the period of the oc- 
cupation was the Countess Aldebert de Cham- 
drum, the former Clara Longworth of Cin- 
innati. Obviously, the library could not keep 
its book stock up to date during the war 
years, but thanks to the courage and determi- 
nation of the Countess de Chambrun, the 
collection was intact at the liberation of Paris 
n August 1944. Many of the hosts of French 
readers who began to use the library under 
the Occupation are still on its membership 
roll 

The American Library in Paris today is 
“wing a wider public with more books and 

magazines than it has since its foundation, 
and it is encouraging to note that about 60 
pet cent of the 3,000 members are French. 


= 


* Di 
wector, The American Library in Paris, Inc. 
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By lan Forbes Fraser * 


The collections number between 75,00 and 
80,000 volumes, almost all of which are in 
English, and some 200 periodicals are regu- 
larly received. Specialized collections of books 
and magazines in the fields of science and 
technology, the fine arts and music, and the 
social sciences have been developed. The li- 
brary also contains the largest collection of 
children’s books in English on the continent. 
The monthly circulation has passed 10,000 
and the circulation for the year 1951 reached 
140,000 volumes. Hundreds of persons who 
are not subscribing members to the library's 
lending service use the reference and reading 
rooms, which are open to the public free of 
charge. 


Branches 


The Left Bank Branch, opened on January 
15, 1948 at 173 Boulevard Saint-Germain in 
the heart of the Saint-Germain-des-Prés dis- 
trict, was planned primarily to serve the stu- 
dents of English and American language and 
literature at the University of Paris, with the 
books immediately accessible on open shelves 
and available for home loan. Residents of the 
neighborhood, as well as students, are wel- 
comed at the branch. 

The American Library in Paris is especially 
proud of its service of books by mail which it 
has operated for the past five years. Thou- 
sands of books have been sent by post to all 
parts of France to serve subscribers who have 
no other access to books in English. Collec- 
tions of the library's books have been set up 
in municipal libraries of Rouen, Le Havre, 
and Reims, and gifts of duplicate books and 
magazines are made regularly to sanatoriums 
for French students, high school and college 
libraries, garrison libraries, and even to mine 
sweepers operated by the French Navy out of 
the port of Brest. 

At the end of 1950, funds were made 
available for the creation of branches of the 
American Library in Paris in a number of key 
provincial cities. Five branches have since 
been opened, at Roubaix, Toulouse, Rennes, 
Montpellier, and Grenoble. After about a 
year of operation, these provincial libraries 
have some 3,000 subscribers and are lending 
over 10,000 books and magazines a month 
for home reading. Since the English-reading 
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public is smaller in the provinces than in 
Paris, the basic collection in each branch con- 
sists of translations into French of important 
American and English books in all fields. In 
addition, books and magazines in English and 
French are provided in subjects which are of 
particular interest to the inhabitants of the 
locality. For the month of March 1952, the 
total circulation of the Paris and provincial 
libraries reached a record figure of 25,070. 

The library, administered by a private 
board of trustees and with the American 
Ambassador to France and the French Am- 
bassador to the United States as honorary of- 
ficers, works in close cooperation with the 
United States Service Documentation Center, 
seeking to complement rather than duplicate 
the services of the official agency. The fields 
of documentation in English are numerous 
and varied, and the American Library in 
Paris, with its collections including the basic 
works in many areas of knowledge, is in a 
most favorable position to second the work 
of the documentation center. 

The influence of the library extends far be- 
yond the limits of Paris, or even of France, 
and readers from many lands have found 
within its walls their first contact with the 
American principle of the free dissemination 
of knowledge which must be the basis of all 
democratic education. 


Ambassadors of Good Will 


The interest which the French people are 
showing in the United States is vital to both 
countries at this time when it is of paramount 
importance to tell our story abroad. American 
books can be ambassadors of good will. 

In an effort to make known the library in 
the United States and to develop its work, 
there are now being formed groups of 
“Friends of the American Library in Paris.” 
Mrs. William B. Olmsted, Jr., American rep- 
resentative, reports the creation of several 
such groups, with headquarters in the United 
States of the American Library in Paris, Inc., 
159 East 63rd street, New York 21. 

The library has great need of books, either 
recent fiction or books of a more serious na- 
ture, representing the best in American liter- 
ature. It is the library's experience that the 
most practical way of sending these is one or 
two at a time, by parcel post. Labels have 
been printed with the name and address of 
the library; they will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested in mailing books in this way. Current 
magazines are also most acceptable. Those 
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particularly in demand are Harper's, the Ay. 
lantic Monthly, National Ge graphic, Setup 
da) Review, Saturday Evening P st. The chet 
of sending books is 12 cents a pound, but 
packages may not weigh more than 6 pounds 
9 ounces. 

. Of course the library needs funds and gifts 
in any amount are most welcome. One ney 
fund-raising venture is cards — Christm 
cards and cards for other gift occasions. de. 
signed with special collotype reproductions 
on finest quality vellum paper. These are - 
available from Mrs. Olmstead 





This coquettish Santa, “looking thr 
dow pointing his finger right at you 
thing to catch the eye as one entered th 
Branch of the St. Tammany Parish Lib 
ington, Louisiana. The display began when a 
brary patron donated an almost life-size picture 
Santa Claus and its arrangement became a coma 
nity project. Other library users tried to a 
unstereotyped way to display it. Finding the bac 
of a closed door in the rear of the library the 
area large enough to accommodate it, they decide 
to dress the door into a window. The upper 
tion of the door was covered with dark blue paper 
Stars and a crescent moon were cut out of bits o 
gold foil and glued about on the blue paper, tt 
the picture of Santa was placed in the center 
the covered section. Spaces were proportion 
across the area where the window panes would 
formed, then snowdrifts were made out of whit 
paper covered with glue and artif ial spark 
sprinkled on. Clear cellophane papet was pla 
over the entire picture to give the window §% 
effect. On top of this black ribbon streamers We 
placed to form the window panes and sashes. 
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Seventy Million Japanese Say “Yes’ 
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SOME AMERICAN CULTURAL INFLUENCES IN JAPAN 
By F. ]. Harsaghy, Jr.* 


AKODATE, HOKKAIDO, with approxi- 

mately 238,000 population largely de- 
voted to agriculture, fishing, and business, is 
one of twenty-three important Japanese cities 
where American information centers are lo- 
cated. 

The first centers set up in Japan in 1946 
and 1947 were true American libraries, but 
of limited scope in their operations. They 
featured open shelves—considered a revolu- 
tionary library method in Japan. The idea 
of open shelves, emphasizing the need for 
greater trust in the individual patron, was 
but one of many transported to Japan by pro- 
fessional American librarians. 

Then, there was practically no need or call 
for outside activity on the part of the Ameri- 
can librarian in Japan. (No reference is made 
to the Army’s Special Services librarian.) His 
activities were almost completely confined to 
the information library under his direction, 
which was intended primarily for the use of 
the Japanese civil population. 

The use of this information library was 
purely noncompulsive, which contrasted 
sharply with practically all other actions of 
the Occupation authorities. Military govern- 
ment teams administered almost all phases of 
civil life: There was an economics officer, 
a public welfare officer, a legal and govern- 
ment officer, an information officer, an edu- 
cation officer—and many other officers in 
authority in each community. “C.I. & E.” 
more often than not meant to the local popu- 
lation ‘Civil Information and Education Off- 
cer or Officers (of the MG team)” rather 
than the “CIE Information Library.” 

Thus, the American (CIE) librarian re- 
mained “undisturbed” to carry on his ref- 
erence and circulation work, book and peti- 
odical ordering, cataloging, and other phases 
of a limited activity within the confines of 
his walls. Outside activity was even frowned 
upon, for fear that the normal routines of 
the information library would be disrupted 
beyond repair. A narrow concept of Ameri- 
can librarianship stood strong in Japan dur- 
,” Reviews Editor, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
New York; formerly, Director, United States Information 
Center, Hakodate, Hokkaido, Japan. 
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ing those early years from 1946 well into 
1949. 

By this time, however, record concerts, 
English classes, movie and lecture programs 
had been added gradually to attract patrons 
into the centers. By this time, also, the new 
name of “SCAP (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers), CIE Information Cen- 
ter” had taken hold with the people of seven- 
teen Japanese cities where first these Ameri- 
can libraries were operating. A largely mag- 
nified scale of activities as “information cen- 
ters” in a more literal sense was fore- 
shadowed significantly. 

Even as Japan with her varied culture was 
changing—and the change was obvious to an 
American working with her people—so was 
the character of the American Occupation. 
“Military Government” gave way to ‘Civil 
Affairs.’" More and more civil authority was 
being returned to Japanese officials. In the 
fall of 1949, the civil affairs teams finally 
were deactivated, despite some expressed 
misgivings. 

Now, there weren't any nearby MG or CA 
information officers or education officers to 
turn to. The comparatively few remaining 
Regional CA officers could make only occa- 
sional and general supervisory tours to a par- 
ticular place. What happened after this sur- 
prised no one. 

Quite naturally, it seemed, especially when 
distantly removed from CA regional head- 
quarters (such as those in Nagoya, Sendai, 
or Sapporo), the Japanese turned to the near- 
est CIE Information Center, calling upon the 
American librarian in the name of “infor- 
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mation and education” —from our viewpoint 
it was to “sell America’’ and her democratic 
ideals—to do things never expected of him 
before. The community aspects of his work 
were taking precedence over long-established 
library routines and housekeeping functions. 
Outside activities were increasing rapidly. 
And information center librarians were well 
on their way to becoming information center 
directors and information specialists—some, 
however, in name only, for their early limited 
librarianship training was too deeply en- 
trenched. 

At the same time, requests for “model” 
libraries and professional guidance and ad- 
vice, coming from all segments of the popu- 
lation, were being answered positively but in 
different ways. The new ALA-CIE-sponsored 
library school project at Keio University was 
founded in 1950. This project may easily go 
down in history as a fundamental landmark 
in establishing professional librarianship in 
Japan. And, in the summer of the same year, 
an American model library was set up as a 
major exhibition at the gigantic Hokkaido 
grand fair held in Asahikawa. I was respon- 
sible for supervising a great portion of the 
conduct of this exhibition and its closing 
ceremony, and it is enough for me to say that 





OuTpDOOR SIGN 
Hokkaido Grand Fair, Asahigawa, Japan 
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Square Dancing Proved Popul 


the community response 
cials such as the governor, the 
Toshifumi Tanaka, who gave it 


not only from off 
‘Honorable 
wonderful 
—was most gratifying. In addition, the in 
formation center librarians personally were 
giving increased attention to the innumerable 
requests from local Japanese librari 
aware of their tremendous limitations, de 
sired professional assistance and wes in 
their effort to improve backward library sery 
ices. 


ans $ who 


Hakodate in Particula 


The transition from a limited-scope At 
ican library type of management to a highly 
community-influenced administration of 
information and cultural center was especially 
marked in the case of the Hakodate CIE In- 
formation Center. It is well to real t 
the general situation surrounding each « 
was vastly different from that of any other 
despite certain operating procedures at 
cal regulations that were 
Community aspects and areas served ; phys 
plant, equipment and supply lacks ; availabil 
ity and training of personnel ; the ideas, init 
ative, and personality of the librarian 
many other variables contributed to the dit 
fering character of the centers. Therefo 
the particular situation in Hakodate reflect 
the combination of environment and spe 
circumstances. It should not be looked 
as representative experience. The fact re 
mains that the Tokyo situation stood in sharp 
contrast to it. 

The contrast between the Hakodate 
Tokyo (Hibiya District) centers has an 
portant underlying factor mu 
nity difference. The highly cosmopolitat 
Tokyo population of approximately four mil 
lions finds itself quite usually in a whirl of 
recreational diversions. Besides, numerous 
cultural institutions of all types operate 
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within this area. Thus, it would seem reason- 
able that a truly model, efficient American 
research library—well designed and staffed, 
and containing the finest stocks of books, 
erodicals, and other library materials— 
would best serve to tell the story of Ameri- 
can culture and democracy. Intelligent pro- 
mational activities could easily capitalize on 
the uniqueness of this particular institution 
despite the nearly overwhelming competition 
from big-city events that is ever present. 
Kyoto and other very large, old Japanese 
cities steeped in their cultural traditions have 
similar environmental problems. 

The city of Hakodate, on the other hand, 
its population only approximately one-seven- 
teenth that of Tokyo and devoted almost 
solely to economic pursuits, has a great need 
for community centers featuring educational, 
recreational, and cultural events of all types. 
During the past few years, I was in an ex- 
cellent position to observe the conscientious 
effort put forth by civic leaders endeavoring 
to promote these events for the common 
good. From its very opening in September 
1948, the Hakodate Center has served as an 
example for improving the cultural life of 
the city. But it wasn’t until the late fall of 
1949 that community relationships broad- 
ened, accelerated tremendously by the deacti- 
vation proceedings of the civil affairs team 
and occupation forces in the area. 


Activities Expanded 


This military break-up aided materially the 
significant expansion of center activities, both 
at the center and outside—all over southern 
Hokkaido, in schools, public halls, libraries, 
department stores, railroad stations, parks, 
shrine areas, and elsewhere. With this ex- 
pansion came the need for enlarged com- 
munity contacts based on good will and the 
interchange of ideas; the need for greater 
cooperation with civic leaders in every walk 
of life; and the need for better coordination 
with local government social activities in cul- 
tural program planning. 

The expansion of Hakodate Center activi- 
ties moved in several directions, with the 


Top to bottom: American Library Exhibit, 
Asahikawa Fair, Hokkaido; two groups 
looking at the exhibit: School groups go 


to the New Center for school programs; 


Outdoor Center display commemorating the 
igning of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


































full impact on the civil population almost 
incalculable. Literally thousands in southern 
Hokkaido were attracted to concerts, educa- 
tional movies, lecture and forum meetings, 
women's gatherings, English classes, story 
hours, and other educational and recreational 
programs sponsored by the center and held 
in the most suitable or convenient locations. 
Branch libraries or deposit collections of dif- 
ferent types, and as many as ten at one time, 
were opened in colleges, high schools, public 
libraries, and other institutions as part of an 
extension service offered in answer to many 
requests received. Special programs for stu- 
dents were presented in close cooperation 
with school authorities. In one series of pro- 
grams held last spring, observing the passage 
of the new National Library Law and de- 
signed to promote the greater use of com- 
munity libraries and good books, all of the 
twelve Hakodate high schools participated 
fully with more than 15,000 students attend- 
ing the lectures, movies, and conducted cen- 
ter tours. 

In conjunction with the school programs, 
I was frequently called upon to give lectures 
and addresses at various school functions, 
which served even more firmly to cement the 
center’s close ties with all the educational in- 
stitutions in the area. Special assistance was 
given to school and public libraries, encour- 


CIE Educational Materials Exhibition at Boni Department Store, Hakodate 


aging them to higher standards. New a. 
tural groups were formed: enlarged CIE Pen 
Pals and Stamp Clubs; a CIE Photography 
Club; a CIE Fine Arts Study Group; a CIE 
Audio-Visual Education Study Group; and a 
CIE folk and Square Dancing Study Group 


Back” to “Front” Doors 


This last group, in cooperation with the 
Hakodate Folk Dance Society, served as the 
nucleus for the large square dance sessions 
that were held outdoors in the city parks or 
in one of the larger school gymnasiums. The 
consistently large attendance—2,000 for in- 
door events and 5,000 for outdoor ones was 
not unusual—served as proof of a continued 
high popularity and made this form of recrea- 
tion very useful as a promotional activity. 
Thus, square dancing, although itself only 
one tiny bit of American culture, and still dis 
missed by some as extracurricular to library 
affairs, served excellently, along with exhibi- 
tions, displays, and other media, to attract 
large numbers of people to the “back door 
of American democracy. From there, the 
“front door’ —that is, our objective—is but 
a few steps more. 

Similarly, in planning several major exhi- 
bitions—for example: “Women and the 
Community” (held in September 1951 in 
Boni-Department-Store-donated space, in 
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The New Center 


conjunction with a center-sponsored women’s 
mass meeting); and ‘“American-Japanese 
Friendship and Cultural Interchange” (held 
in Marui-Department-Store-donated space, in 
conjunction with the center’s third anniver- 
saty observance )—I decided to use Japanese 
works as contrasting or comparative materials 
despite the contention in some quarters that 
in doing so we were attempting to teach the 
Japanese people the Japanese way of life. If 
we are to reach and convert to a true demo- 
cratic concept hitherto unreachables or even 
lukewarm advocates, then we must first meet 
them—Japanese or other nationalities alike— 
on some common ground of understanding. 

The whole-hearted response by the Japa- 
nese to all of these community-influenced 
civil information and educational, activities 
was indeed gratifying, to say the least. This 
tesponse was especially noticeable in the 
spring of 1951, during a series of United 
Nations support meetings, which were center 
sponsored in cooperation with the local gov- 
émments, press, and civic organizations. For 
the concluding event, “Citizens’ Night,” 
nearly 2,000 people crowded into the 800- 
seat municipal (Nichiro) auditorium. Like- 
wise, as a result of the first meeting in this 
series intended primarily for women, a Com- 
forts-for- UN -Soldiers-in-Korea Drive was 
successfully initiated. Several large ship- 
ments were sent by the women, whose efforts 
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were well deserving of the letters of gratitude 
written to them by both Generals Ridgway 
and Van Fleet for the UN soldiers. Such 


gestures are indicative of the Japanese 


people's appreciation of the many ways in 
which Americans have helped them. 

All of these outside community activities 
did not in any way lessen activity within the 
Hakodate Information Center walls. Average 
daily attendance rose from 260 in 1949 to 
467 in 1950, an increase of approximately 80 
per cent, and continued to increase in 1951. 
Circulation statistics for books, periodicals, 
audio-visual, and other materials also showed 
definite increases. A marked gain in refer- 
ence requests was noted. And the same was 
true of all other activities. 


New Building Responsible 


Some of these gains, it is true, may be di- 
rectly attributable to the new Information 
Center Building which was opened to the 
public on November 1, 1950, and provided 
a vastly improved physical plant, perhaps one 
of the best in Japan. But, aside from that, 
it is my opinion that the smooth confluence 
of community forces from two cultures— 
Japanese and American — produced the cul- 
tural progress in Hakodate. It should be en- 
couraged to do the same elsewhere. 

(Continued on page 320) 
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Teaching Library Science in Thailand 


By Frances Lander S$ pain * 





Faculty 


HEN CHULALONGKORN UNIVERSITY, 
Bangkok, Thailand, announced last 

fall that a Fulbright lecturer would offer 
courses in library science and that persons 
interested might apply for admission to the 
first course, no one on the university faculty 
of the Fulbright Foundation staff expected 
such an overwhelming number of interested 
applicants as presented themselves during 
registration week. Before the course was an- 
nounced, plans for it were made with the 
Fulbright Foundation, the secretary-general 
of the university, and the dean of the arts and 
education faculty, and it was decided to begin 
with a course on organization of materials. 
It was anticipated that a small group of 
highly selected persons would be interested 
in and admitted to the course and that it 
would be conducted as a laboratory course 
with emphasis on classification and catalog- 
ing. Requirements for admission to the class 
were a knowledge of English sufficient to 
understand lectures and directions given in 
English without an interpreter and either 
graduation from a degree-granting university 
or present employment in a library. An- 
® Assistant Director, School of Library Science, Univer- 


sity of Southern California, Los Angeles; Fulbright Lec- 
turer in Thailand, 1951-1952. 
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of Arts and Education Building, where library science classes were held 


nouncement of the course was made through 
the United States Information Service Neu 

local Thai and English language ne 
and over the radio in both the Thai 


lish languages. 


wspapers, 
» 
and Eng 


During registration week one hundred 
twenty-three persons applied and one hun- 
dred seventeen were interviewed by the Ful 
bright lecturer. The six not interviewed could 
not speak English and so were not eligible 
for the class. Officials of the university and 
the Fulbright lecturer met at the end of the 
week to set up the class roll and to make 
final arrangements for the work which was 
to begin on the following Monday, Septem- 
ber 24. Each applicant’s record was studied 
carefully. It was found that all one hundred 
seventeen met the requirements for admis- 
sion to the class and accordingly all were 
admitted. It was obvious, even to the officials 
of the university who were not library spe- 
cialists, that a class of such size could not be 
taught classification and cataloging in a la 
boratory situation with the very meagef 
equipment available. Over the week end 4 
new course that could be given by lectures 
was developed, and at the appointed time on 
Monday afternoon a general outline of the 
work for the term and a detailed outline of 
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the lectures for the ensuing week were ready 
for distribution to the class. ; 
This change in the first course was a fortu- 
nate one for it gave an opportunity to present 
to persons who had little background in li- 
brary science, despite the fact that most of 
them were librarians, an overview of library 
service, an introduction to librarianship in all 
its aspects, and the relationships of the vari- 
ous activities that go on within a library. 
During the sec ond term, which was the third 
and last of the academic year in Thailand, 
this introductory course was repeated for 
fiftyenine librarians who had not been able 
to take it earlier, and a second course, classi- 
fication and cataloging, was offered. This 
time it was hoped that the enrollment in the 
latter course would be small but, though re- 
duced from the first enrollment, the class 
began with fifty-six. By dividing the group 
in two, each section was small enough to have 
laboratory experience. Because the program 
of library instruction had not begun until the 
second term of the university year, it was 
decided to offer two courses during the sum- 
mer vacation. The warnings of hot weather 
did not frighten either the lecturer, who had 
survived many a hot southern summer, or the 
students. The enrollments in the two courses, 


a new one, reference, and a repetition of 
classification and cataloging, were lower than 
for either of the other terms. However, forty- 
four of the original class took the third course 
in the series and twenty-four of the second 
group to begin continued with classification 
and cataloging. 

The three courses taught last year were the 
first half of a simple curriculum set up for 
training library personnel in Thailand. 
Courses in book selection, materials for chil- 
dren, young people, and adults, and admini- 
stration and management of libraries are 
planned to follow. Another Fulbright lec- 
turer will teach them this year. Officials of 
Chulalongkorn University are considering 
adding this curriculum to its regular offer- 
ings as a fifth year program paralleling its 
teacher training course. 

The classes were held in a large room with 
wide verandas on either side and great high 
doors opening on to them. The lecturer's 
office and desk, gift of one of the earlier 
kings, were in a corner of the central library. 
The view from here was across the green 
compound, past Siamese-style buildings with 
long brightly colored roofs, to the row of 
rain trees shading the road leading to the uni- 
versity. 
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First Library Institute, held in United States Information Services Library 
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Examining Books in the University Library 


In preparation for the courses, the United 
States Information Service librarian had or- 
dered five copies of nearly all of the basic 
texts and supplementary materials in library 
science. The collection of the university li- 
brary was drawn upon to furnish reference 
titles and problems for classification and cata- 
loging. This collection contained many ex- 
cellent titles, though most of them were in 
old editions. 

To supplement classroom instruction and 
to create interest among persons not librar- 
ians, the university and the United States 
Information Service library sponsored two 
library institutes during the academic year. 
These were held in the United States Infor- 
mation Service library. At the first one, 
conducted last fall, American librarians in 
Bangkok were responsible for the program. 
They put on a humorous skit, made talks, 
described the host library, showed films of 
American libraries, and served tea. At the 
second one, given late this spring, Thais pro- 
vided the main part of the program. A re- 
cently returned Thai Fulbright grantee de- 
scribed the university libraries he had visited 
while in America, a Ministry of Education 
official told of the development of a public 
library in an outlying Thai province, and two 
of the library science students made talks. 
There were also a library contest, film show- 
ings, and tea. At this institute it was pro- 
posed that an informal organization of Thai 
librarians be formed. Though they are not 
ready yet for a formal organization, this in- 
formal group may easily grow and develop 
into a Thai library association. 

The students were predominately librar- 
ians engaged in full or part-time library ac- 
tivity. They came from school libraries, from 
libraries of the various ministries of the gov- 
ernment, from libraries of the armed services 
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and the police force, from the National Li. 
brary, the Institute of Culture, from business 
houses, a industrial firms. Some who 
were not librarians came because of general 
interest in libraries. And some came from 
curiosity. Quickly, those who were not truly 
interested and those who could not under. 
stand American English with the lecturer's 
southern accent dropped out. About two 
thirds of the students were women, one third 
men. Most of them were university gradu- 
ates, some held three-year certificates or di- 
plomas, and a few had finished only the sec- 
ondary schools. All were given time from 
their jobs to attend the library science classes. 

They were accustomed to very formal pfo- 
cedure in the classroom and rose when the 
lecturer entered the room and remained 
seated until she left. With the introduction 
of informal, laboratory sessions in the classi- 
fication and cataloging and reference courses 
much of this formality disappeared and a very 
delightful relationship developed between 
the students and the instructor. It was a new 
experience for many of the students. 

The Thai students were eager to learn all 
that was given them about libraries. They 
have wonderful memories and can learn 
quickly and thoroughly. They want to know 
the best way to improve their libraries for 
service to their country. They were a little 
bothered at first that no exact list of specifi 
rules for this improvement was given then 
Instead, they had the opportunity to read 
about libraries, to discuss them, and to come 
to the realization that each one is different 
and must be developed according to its own 
needs. They were very responsive students 
grateful for all suggestions about improving 
their libraries, and determined not to miss 
anything they could get from the classes 

Though the lecturer and the students 
worked hard during the nine-months teach- 





The Cataloging Lesson 
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First class in Library Science with the Lecturer on the steps of Chulalongkorn University 


ing program, there was time occassionally for 
fun together. Twice there were teas: once 
given for the lecturer, once by her. Students, 
university administrators, Fulbright officials, 
and American librarians attended, gifts were 
exchanged, words of appreciation were 
spoken, tea and delicious Siamese sweets were 
served. As a farewell affair, the students 
sponsored a Chinese dinner with an elaborate 
entertainment afterwards. Classical Thai 
music was played, gifts were presented, con- 
tests conducted, a fashion show held, and the 
lecturer and one of the students, much to the 
surprise and delight of all assembled, lead 
the ramwong, a native folk dance. 

It is too early to give an evaluation of the 
library science program; however, some re- 
sults are discernible already. Though the in- 
struction was kept on a very simple level 
and only essentials of library service were 
included in the courses, much of the contents 
of the courses can not be immediately used. 
Lack of finances, lack of housing, lack of 
understanding on the part of the public, and 
consequent lack of demand for library service 
will tetard library expansion. To offset this 
is the new concept of library service that 
many of the students received through their 
reading and general discussion. Many offi- 
dials responsible for the over-all development 
of libraries, whose librarians were in the 
dlasses, heard about this new concept and got 
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something of its meaning through them. 
Some students began at once to reorganize 
their libraries, to rearrange their books and 
to classify them, to work on their catalogs, 
to introduce simple features that made their 
rooms more attractive and more inviting for 
use. General interest in libraries was aroused 
through editorials and articles in local news- 
papers and news magazines. Editors gener- 
ously allowed space for announcements of 
the courses and the library institutes and for 
pictures, and one published a feature article 
on the library's role in a democratic society. 

One of the most important effects of the 
program was to build morale among the li- 
brarians themselves. Libraries and librarians 
had not occupied a very exalted place in the 
hierarchy of positions in Bangkok. That one 
of the three Fulbright lecturers at Chulalong- 
korn University was teaching library science 
and that the great university was offering 
courses made librarianship assume a place 
of significance. This tended to establish the 
students who were practicing librarians and 
to give them a sense of their own importance 
and of the importance of their work in the 
progress of their country. In the months of 
working together the students came to know 
each other and to develop a group conscious- 
ness. Out of this will grow probably a force 
for the further development of library service 
for Thailand. 
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WO HOURS BY SEA from the mainland of 

the state of Washington lies one of the 
most remote scientific research libraries in the 
country. There on the shore of an isolated 
island sits a pink stuccoed, orange roofed, 
barracks-sized library. The dutch door of its 
white latticed entrance opens upon 6,000 re- 
search volumes with titles varying from 
Chemical Abstracts to Deutsche Hydro- 
graphische Zeitschrift. 

The transportation problem of this library 
is like none other in the land. Consider an 
archipelago of pine-green islands stretching 
outward from the northwest corner of the 
North American continent. To reach San 
Juan Island, the farthest island of this San 
Juan group, one rides a double-decked car 
ferry through the rolling swell of Haro Strait. 
Once among the 172 islands, the ferry hunts 
its treacherous way through the pine covered 
tips of submerged mountains, for here the 
sea becomes a vast cobweb of complicated 
fjords, and one wonders how the ferry pilot 
finds the right passage. Each book and each 


* Librarian, Oceanography and Fishery Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle, Washington. 








Library-by-the-Sea 


By Lawrence 


FRIDAY HARBOR LIBRARY 
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piece of library equipment must likewise trai! 
its way through these forest-clothed islands 

The last ferry stop in the islands is Frida 
Harbor, the capital of the San Juan Island 
the shopping and financial center of a Venice 
like county. Although quiet and remote jj 
winter, the town groggily stretches in sum 
mer, and on brilliant days the harbor 
jammed with tourist pleasure craft. The cus 
toms office then becomes a frenzy of activit 
for this tiny isolated village is the port 
entry for small boats crossing the Canadia 
border. This emerald siesta land is also ; 
busy fishing center, and when the fleet ties up 
on Saturday nights the town rolicks and 
deaf to the whine of the cannery. 

Several miles north of the village of Frida 
Harbor is the library for the University 
Washington’s Oceanographic Laboratoric 
The specialty of this unique library is th 
same sea which is framed by the libran 
large glass windows. On the shelves are books 
about every phase of sea life as well as repor 
of ocean research done at the other ocean 
graphic institutions throughout the world 
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The library itself is a major unit of the in- 
tense ocean study conducted in the labora- 
f the surrounding pink stuccoed build- 


tories 0 , 
ings. This pine covered research center is 
maintained by the University of Washington. 


Since the expensive search for ocean knowl- 
edge can supply facts which will aid our mili- 
tary defense, the United States Navy also 
supplies some oO! the research money. 

Life on this island base robs the cartoonist 
of his prim, pince-nezed library characters, 
fora librarian 4 la sleeping bag is not the gen- 
eral public's concept of a librarian. Library 
derks may get blisters from shelving books, 
but do many librarians get callouses from 
chopping wood for the library stove? Al- 
though neither the library nor the laboratory 
facilities of this island campus are primitive, 
living facilities do make life different from 
the everydayness of mainland cities. 

Two miles of shoreline and 480 acres of 
land give this ocean research station an ideal 
location for studying the abundant marine 
fauna and flora of the adjacent waters. Cur- 
rents and tides, as well as the chemical com- 
position of the water and the geological 
structure of the ocean bottom, are minutely 
investigated. Other detailed studies include 
the determination of submarine solar radia- 
tion and the study of oceanic radioactivity. 

To all of these studies the library contrib- 
utes the books which furnish the data and 
ideas needed for planning research and in- 
terpreting laboratory results. Diagrams of 
marine organisms, descriptions of current 
meters, lists of temperature records, and ordi- 
nary logarithm tables are all vital parts of 
scientific research. 

Most of the people who occupy the island 
laboratories are working either on advanced 
degrees or on private research. Personnel 
from other universities frequently spend the 
summer here in order to complete research 
which cannot be done at inland locations. 
Noted scientists from throughout the world 
visit these laboratories to observe the unique 
marine life and physical oceanographic phe- 
nomena. The Navy, as well as various mu- 
seums and scientific research centers, also 
contributes its share of scientific investigators. 
The library must meet the varied demands of 
these oceanographic scientists. Geologists, 
2odlogists, botanists, chemists, all must be 
supplied with books. 

Graduate classes are taught at the labora- 
tones in various phases of ocean work. 
Courses in fisheries, meteorology, microbiol- 
ogy, zoology, and marine botany, as well as 
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the usual oceanography courses, use the li- 
brary for reserve and reference books. 

The library itself circulates not only re- 
search works, but also general reading mate- 
rial borrowed from other libraries. Families 
of research personnel, as well as the labora- 
tory maintenance staff, are thereby kept 
amused and informed through the movieless, 
televisionless nights. Children’s books bor- 
rowed from Seattle Public Library are also 
available as a divertissement to keep the 
younger set from falling off piers and tan- 
gling in nets. 


Mail Order Branch 


The Friday Harbor library has an advan- 
tage which some of the other oceanographic 
libraries do not have. This library is a part 
of the large University of Washington li- 
brary system; therefore, the number of books 
and services available are infinitely greater 
than if the library were a separate unit. If 
a book is not found on the shelves of this 
branch, it usually can be borrowed from some 
other part of the library system. General bio- 
logical, chemical, and physical reference 
works, of course, must be at one’s finger tips, 
for in this branch library customers cannot 
be sent to the “main library” or some other 
branch where they can within a few minutes 
snatch up the data they must use. The ship- 
ment of books to and from the Seattle 
campus, however, is very large, and some- 
times the library deserves the reputation of 
being a mail order branch. 

Not all the ocean research is done on the 
San Juan Island campus; therefore, the li- 
brary situation is complicated. In Seattle, be- 
side the ship passage from Puget Sound to 
Lake Washington, is the large building which 
is the base of the university's ocean study. 
There too is located the University of Wash- 
ington’s main oceanographic library. AIl- 
though most of the oceanographic work is 
done in Seattle in the winter and on San Juan 
Island in the summer, enough research is 
done in both places throughout the year to 
make the book problem difficult. Many books 
and complete sets of periodicals must be 
duplicated in order to be available in both 
places, for the island laboratories are a hun- 
dred miles from Seattle and the necessary 
water transportation is slow. 

Not all the library circulation is land- 
bound, however, for the most vital elements 
of ocean research are the elaborate and ex- 
pensive research ships These vessels are 
really floating laboratories. The university 
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operates two. One is a specially equipped 
fishing trawler. The other is an elaborate 
ocean going 114’ ship. In addition, the uni- 
versity sometimes rents a third boat for the 
collection and study of marine life. All of 
these vessels must be supplied with books. 
The smaller boats which go out for only a 
day or so at a time are not much of a library 
problem, for the material and data collected 
is later examined in the shore laboratories. 
The larger ships, however, can roam on ex- 
tensive voyages; therefore, a greater amount 
of book work must be done on board. The 
large ships not only must carry their own 
laboratories with them, but they also must 
carry their own books. 


W orld-W ide Reques ts 


Requests come frorn all over the world for 
the publications of the University of Wash- 
ington Oceanographic Laboratories. For 
many years the laboratories were known as 
the Puget Sound Biological Station and under 
this name seven volumes of papers were pub- 
lished by the laboratories. In 1930 the pres- 
ent name of Oceanographic Laboratories was 
adopted and a series known as Publications 
in Oceanography was started. At that time 
the old Biological Station publications were 
discontinued. In addition to the Publications 
in Oceanography, the laboratories also issue 
a reprint series called Contributions in Ocea- 
nography. Both of these series are used for 
exchange with other institutions which pub- 
lish oceanographic material. Since exchanges 
are one of the major means employed in 
maintaining the library, the published works 
are as valuable as money. 

A library by the sea is a necessary tool for 
lighting the ocean of darkness. No scientific 
research lives without library resources. In 
probing the unknown sea, libraries are espe- 
cially important; the vastness of the subject 
impels one to grasp for all recorded knowl- 
edge. 

The oceans enclose our globe. Norwegians, 
Italians, Japanese, Englishmen, all gather on 
its shores, all probe its depth. No one per- 
son, no one country, no one segment of the 
world can find all the answers to all the ocean 
mysteries. Information must be recorded, ex- 
changed, and read. In the library, this in- 
formation spans thousands of miles and gen- 
erations of years; thus does the data of one 
scientist nourish the idea of another scientist, 
and thereby is our cloth of knowledge woven. 
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SEVENTY MILLION JAPANESE 


(Continued from page 313) 





As we face an uncertain future loaded with 
storm warnings everywhere, even reasonable 
assumptions may be foolhardy ones. But two 
considerations regarding the future of the ip. 
formation centers in Japan may be discussed 
briefly. 

With the coming into force of the Pea 
Treaty, how will a sovereign people feel 
toward the continued functioning of the 
American centers? Is it an imposition of 
American ideas on an unwilling ] apan? Gen. 
eral feeling toward these questions was te. 
vealed when a recent survey made by Ameri. 
can authorities indicated that almost without 
exception the Japanese people are in favor of 


the retention of the twenty-three centers with. 





out change, and in many instances desir 
more of these centers. In other words, some 
seventy million Japanese say “yes” to the 
retention of the centers after the treaty js 


ratified. 

To emphasize this, one need only think of 
the Nagano Center, one of the last to bk 
opened. It is an example of the acce 
and willingness of the Japanese to pay 
sums towards the upkeep and man cement 
of the centers, for the local governments pro- 
vided all of the funds to construct the fine 








American authorities have recei' 


other similar offers from various parts « 
Japan—trequests that couldn't even be acte 
upon beyond a mere acknowledgment 
From the American side, there is a funda- 
mental question that still requires an answe 


ch their Con- 


for the oper- 


Will the American people throu 
gress permit continued spending 
ation of these and other information centers 
all over the world, and in adequate amount 
or will they curtail appropriations to the point 
where the program becomes completely in- 
effective? The answer rests solely with the 
American citizen. I can only express my own 
opinion: that the cost of operating a suffic 
number of centers a low-cost 
investment in establishing international goo 
will and better understanding, 
when compared to the cost of maintaining 
military establishments; that the American 
people actually can’t afford nor to nape 
these cultural centers adequately in the mid 
of today's disturbed intern: ation: il relation 
long as it is the stated official pol 
United States to work towards a true and 
lasting peace. 
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The Friends of the Library Broadcast 





By Annie Watters McPheeters * 


INCE THE ORGANIZATION of the first 
Friends of the Library group at Harvard 
in 1925, more than two hundred such groups 
have developed throughout these United 
States. One of the most recent groups to be 
established is that of the West Hunter Branch 
of the Atlanta Public Library in October 
1951. This organization functions specfically 
for the Negro branches—Auburn, University 
Homes, and West Hunter. The specific func- 
tions of the Friends of the Library are stated 
in the constitution of the body as follows: 
To serve as an advisory committee to the direc- 
tor of libraries and the library board on needed 
extended library services. 

To call attention to library needs and services 
through the press, radio, and other means of com- 
munication. : 

To foster a general program for the association. 
The constitution also states as a broad pur- 
pose: 

To promote library service generally in our city 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 


The work done by the staff in helping this 
group organize and prepare themselves for 
their main function, i.e., to help interpret the 
library to the citizens, was itself a project in 
adult education. However, this article is con- 
ceed with only one phase of the work later 
accomplished by the group—the work done 
by the radio committee in weekly fifteen- 
minute broadcasts. 

The program chairman of radio station 
WERD is a member of our Friends of the 
Library Group, and secured for us time on 
the air each Sunday from 4:15-4:30 P.M. 
The series extended over a period of 13 
weeks. The "'Friends’’ took advantage of this 
opportunity to relate to individuals and vari- 
ous community groups what books, other 
reading materials, and services are available 
to them at their branch libraries. 

Cognizant of the fact that Atlanta is a city 
with many clubs of all descriptions, the com- 
mittee formulated its appeal and program to 
reach different organizations with the hope 
ot aiding them collectively and stimulating 
the individual members to appreciate and 
make use of their libraries. 

The first program was “A Lifetime of 
Education at Your Nearest Branch Library.” 


. - . . 
Publ Lorne” Branch Department, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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This broadcast gave an over-all coverage of 
library services available at the main library 
and the branches. 

In “Where Can I Find It?’ attention was 
focussed on special books containing answers 
to questions frequently asked by borrowers. 
Emphasis was also placed upon the large 
number of questions which often go un- 
answered because many citizens never think 
to turn to their libraries for help. 

‘Madame President, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men”’ was a broadcast to acquaint club people, 
club leaders, and program committees with 
the library resources useful to them. Atten- 
tion was focussed on books on parliamentary 
law, discussion leaders’ handbooks, books on 
program making, and the vast amount of ma- 
terial on various subjects for the club paper 
and study program. 

“What Do You Want to Do?” Almost 
everyone is interested in a job or a vocation 
or has a special field of interest. So, to help 
them choose a vocation, know more about the 
vocation of their choice, or become more en- 
lightened in their special fields, the books and 
materials in the area of vocations and careers 
gave background for this discussion. 

The material in the broadcast, “Man's 
Search for Basic Values,’’ was built out of the 
knowledge that there are many books which 
can help people to live a more calm and 
peaceful life relieved of tensions and frus- 
trations, if they only knew about these books. 

“Community Leaders at Work” was de- 
signed to help community leaders recognize 
the importance of seeking help through books 
and materials which would add interest and 
variety to their programs rather than relying 
too much on past experiences and copying the 
programs of others. 

“Socially Speaking” presented books and 
other resource material on good manners, so- 
cial etiquette, and entertaining. 

In “Your Branch Library Can Help Make 
a Good Business a Better One” we planned 
help for the business people, many of whom 
several years ago participated in our Clinic 
for Small Business Men. Book areas stressed 
most in this broadcast were record keeping, 
business etiquette, salesmanship, and person- 
nel management. 
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Friends of the Library Broadcast 


“Meet the Authors” featured the life and 
works of Atlanta Negro authors past and 
present, and emphasized several of the most 
recent writers. 

“Freedom of Mind and Freedom of Body.” 
In these times it is difficult to get away from 
such vital topics as civil rights, citizenship, 
prejudice, and social problems. We felt that 
there were many good books in these areas 
which would contribute much to greater un- 
derstanding of these issues if people would 
only take the time to read them. This broad- 
cast pointed out that knowledge is important 
in overcoming prejudice and hatred when 
people know the facts and are willing to 
accept them. 

Parents make up so large a segment of our 
population that in planning a discussion for 
various groupings in the city, they could 
never be left out. The discussion, “As the 
Twig Is Bent,’” was aimed at alert parents on 
how they can help their children read better 
and the need for greater parent cooperation 
with the schools, libraries, and other institu- 
tions where reading is being taught and 
stressed. 

“Self-Education through Books’ was a 
summary of the twelve previous programs. 
An attempt was made to point up how books 
have helped and can help one today to con- 
tinue his education: to show how essential 
to the forming and execution of an effective 
program of adult education are a well 
equipped and administered branch library 
and a staff with an understanding of adults 
and how they learn. These too, are a matter 
of books, study, and in-service training. The 
closing minutes of this broadcast were de- 
voted to enumerating some of our adult ac- 
tivities at the branches in which the public 
was invited to participate 

I imagine my readers would like to know 
if our book circulation skyrocketed, and if 
people came tumbling into the branches by 
the tens of dozens as a result of these broad- 
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casts. The answer is “no.” The truth of ¢h 
matter is we would have been overwhelm, 
ingly happy had they done the unexpec 
Nevertheless, we have long since learned ; 
to become too disappointed when a proje 
aimed at stimulating reading does not , 
large dividends immediately. There has bee 
an increase in circulation each year, but th 
we attribute to our constant effort in foster 
ing projects of various types to st 
encourage reading, believing ; 
effort will ultimately bring rewarding su 





Many of the citizens who are not frequ: 
borrowers were among those who called 
spoke concerning the radio series as 
brary program. Of more thai 
nificance in this connection was 
listening public recorded for th 
the Hoover radio poll. 


The library staff and Friends of the Librar 
Group conceive of our gains as 


The broadcasts provided edu 
and stimulation for those who hea 
those who participated in them 

Radio station WERD liked tl 
have asked us to do another series 
ment now feels that their statior 
book program. 

The Friends of the Library 
even more closely dedicated to 
provement of and greater increas 
est in libraries. 

Both the staff and our Fries 
that the efforts of the progran 
impression than we will ever know 





This display of the Mexico City ¢ g 
is a kind of international Christmas | t 
with third dimensions. The tree is of tin, ¥ 
colored gems, and represents one of tl i 
of Mexico. Back of it is a green cut- 
with black India ink margins and shadings 
snow on the shady side of the tr 
paper and cotton. The poinsettia 
one, representing Mexico's traditional Chr 
flower 
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TALKING SHOP . 


TIS THE MIDDLE OF BOOK W EEK, as we write— 
| just the perfect time for thinking about books, 
especially after a stimulating day at the Conference 
on Reading and the Family, sponsored by the Chil- 
dren's Book Council. The morning's session gave 
us advice about bringing books and children to- 
gether from Ellen Buell, children’s book editor of 
the New York Times; from Margaret Martignoni, 
superintendent of work with children at the Brook- 
lyn. New York, Public Library; and from Eleanor 
Brent, head of Macy's juvenile book department. 
The afternoon was exciting, too, with a ne Ww ap- 
proach to television, as related to reading, from 
Robert Louis Shayon, of the Saturday Review; and 
some delightful comments on books and the chil- 
dren who read them from Dr. Frances Ilg, of the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development at Yale 
University. 

We took so many notes we realized nothing short 
of the whole program would be enough to share 
with our readers around the world—and we are 
gratified to report that the Children’s Book Councii 
has promised us the transcript of both morning 
and afternoon sessions for a future issue of Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 

The luncheon speaker, Bennett Cerf, reminded 
us that there is nothing so potent as example. Chil- 
dren will not read unless they see their parents 
reading. Several of the speakers also emphasized 
the fact that, to be enjoyed by a family group, a 
book must be interesting to all the individuals in 
it. No parent can get his child's attention in a 
volume that bores the parent. It looks as if the 
librarian’s job is never done! Transcending depart- 
ments, age, temperament, and circumstances, there 
are always books and people, and bringing them 
together can be as exciting as it is challenging 

Here again example is important. What non- 
reading librarian can really get others to read? 
Adults as well as children are apt to put us on the 
spot: “Hare you read it?” There's no equivocating 
on that one—the answer is “yes” or ‘no, and the 
borrower really wants to know. There is a magic 
in personal knowledge and enthusiasm for a book 
that can never be simulated, and we might as well 
face it—and mend our reading fences. 

Another practical way in which we can set a 
good example is to “give books this Christmas.” 
Librarians and booksellers are in the happy position 
ot being able to advise those who want to give 
books but are uncertain about their selection. This 
is no haphazard matter, but a planned fitting of 
00k to recipient. 

_ Every once in a while a volume seems just the 
thing tor almost everybody on one’s gift list. We 
ind this to be so, this year, of A Bruised Reed by 
Dr. Thomas A. Lambie. Everything about this book 
Py delightful. It is a slender volume, for all its 
192 pages, one that fits comfortably into the hand, 
and seems to say, “Read me.” The illustrations at 
the head of every chapter are as charming as they 
ae descriptive. Some of those to whom this book is 
going will be particularly interested in the author. 
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Besides being a pioneer physician, Dr. Lambie 
is also a veteran missionary of Africa and the 
Holy Land. American-born, he has led advances 
into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Ethiopia, un- 
dismayed by primitive conditions. 

In 1907 Dr. Lambie located among the black 
Shilluk on the White Nile at Dolieb Hill in the 
Sobat River District. In 1911 he pioneered a new 
station far in advance of the government post 
among the Nuer and Anyuak tribes—a virgin field 
with no single trace of civilization—and there he 
organized a medical work and church. 

In 1918 he started two new stations in western 
Abyssinia. At the request of Emperor Haile Selassie 
he built a large hospital at Addis Ababa. This was 
followed by sixteen new mission stations, includ- 
ing a large leper hospital 

When the Ethiopians were attacked by the Ital- 
ians, the emperor asked Dr. Lambie to organize 
and head the Red Cross. In doing this, Dr. Lambie 
gave up his American citizenship to identify him- 
self completely with the people of Ethiopia and to 
make it possible for the mission to own property. 
But after Ethiopia's defeat, the missionaries were 
squeezed out of the country. 

With American citizenship restored, he went 
back to the Sudan, and some years later to Pales- 
tine, but both times suffered serious breakdowns 
in health and long convalescence in this country. 

Recently he set out again for Palestine . . . to 
find that all his possessions had been lost to the 
Jews, and his house completely gutted. But the 
new Lambie home is now occupied, and his sani- 
torium nearing completion. Even during construc- 
tion days, a camp of 7,300 poor refugees took 
nearly all Dr. Lambie’s time treating their sick, 
distributing clothing, and preaching. 

But this volume we're giving this Christmas isn’t 
about Dr. Lambie, though his amazing background 
explains his knowledge of some of the things of 
which he writes. As its subtitle points out, A 
Bruised Reed provides “Light from Bible Lands 
on Bible Illustrations.” 

Figures and illustrations from the Bible, familiar 
as their words may be, often have little or no mean- 
ing for us because they are entirely unfamiliar in 
our way of life. But they were a natural part of 
life when the words were spoken, as they still are 
in many Bible lands. 

Why, for instance, did Samson use the jawbone 
of an ass? Wouldn't some other bone have made 
a better weapon? The answer is startling—and one 
Dr. Lambie would never have discovered had he 
not gone to Abyssinia 

The last four chapters provide both the timely 
and the seasonal touch: “The Plains of Abraham; 
No Room in the Inn; The Garden Tomb; Christmas 
Eve at Bethlehem Today 

Yes, we will send out our Christmas remem- 
brances this year with an eagerness based on our 
own reading enthusiasm, confident that the recipi- 
ents will also be thrilled with these practical illus- 
trations and moved by their spiritual applications. 
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Rye DICKEN’S A Christmas Carol, prob- 
ably the world’s outstanding Christmas story, 
was a financial flop when it appeared in 1843, sell- 
ing less than 15,000 copies in its first year. It 
proved a bitter disappointment to Dickens, who 
was accustomed to sales of 70,000 of his novels 
in the first month of their publication. Dr. Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions, another Dickens Christmas 
story, now practically unknown, sold 250,000 cop- 
ies in its first week 
be Le be 

Publication of Library Trends, a new professional 
journal which concerns itself with review, predic- 
tion, synthesis, and evaluation in the field of li- 
brarianship, has been undertaken by the University 
of Illinois Library School. A quarterly, the journal 
sells at a $5 annual subscription or $2 single copy 
rate. Each issue revolves about a central topic and 
is guest edited by an authority on that subject who 
is responsible for content and selection of contribu- 
tors. The publication, which runs about 100 pages 
to the issue, contains no news notes, book reviews, 
or other regular departments. 

te Le 

Humpty Dumpty, announce the publishers of 
Parents’ Magazine, has been put back together 
again, in the form of a new magazine for young- 
sters. In it, children aged three to seven will find 
engaging two-color illustrations, poems, things-to- 
do like puzzles, coloring pages, finger games, con- 


nect-the-dots, optical illusion pictures, music, and 
“other things to do and make,” and three kinds of 
stories. These are the ‘Tell-Me Stories” (parents 


read first for plot and retell with their own details) ; 
the “Read-Aloud Stories;’’ and stories for begin- 
ning readers. The editor, Mr. Dumpty, will be 
assisted by executive editor Harold Schwartz and 
managing editor Alvin Tresselt. 
te Le Le 
Nomination to the board of directors of the 
Great Books Foundation has been accepted by three 
widely known librarians, all of whom have been 
active in the Great Books programs in their re- 
spective localities. They are: John Hall Jacobs, 
director of the New Orleans Public Library; L. 
Quincy Mumford, director of the Cleveland Public 
Library; and Harold A. Wooster, librarian of the 
Newton, Massachusetts, Free Library. Representa- 
tion of library executives on the foundation's board 
of directors was felt particularly important by the 
group because an estimated 75 per cent of all Great 
Books groups meet under library sponsorship. 
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THE MONTH 


at random 


A new addition to the Australian National Li. 
brary in Canberra is one of the two surviving ¢ 
of the 1297 Inspeximus issue of the 
recently purchased by the Australian 
for $35,000. 





ve le OL 

What has been considered the finest collection 
of Theodore Roosevelt material in private hands 
has been given to the Cornell Universit 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Crawford, Jr 
The 576 books and 20 
speeches by and about Roosevelt 
adult life of the man who has been rm 
literary president and indicate his wide interests ig 
history, wildlife, and politics 

te ke Le 

Apart from detailed reports on the Libran 
Congress's regular reference, acquisition, bib 
graphical, and cataloging activities, the recent 
released Annual Report of the Librarian of ( 
gress for fiscal 1951 
standing collection of books, periodi 
papers concerning the Soviet Union, China 
India and other eastern areas and dealing 
cific tension areas in the world today, the new 
catalog cards for films, and the 50 
lative catalog of films copyright 2 
Among a score of other subjects, the report 


Cases OF pan 








discusses the library's 











1939. 

also touches upon steps taken by the library to pr 
serve the Declaration of Independence and tl 
Constitution of the United States and gir : 
tics on the literary, artistic, and scientif k 


received during the year for copyrig 
Cloth-bound copies of the report may be 
from the Superintendent of Docu: 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
$1.75 each. 
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THE CHELIFERS Ex Lib 
| NEW BOOKS | 


Fu simmer 
Doing your Christmas shopping early, Joe? 
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PUBLICITY WANTED 


This is our annual invitation to send us 
a description of your most successful pub- 
licity this year for use in the Publicity That 
Worked” section of the BULLETIN s special 
public relations number. Material should 
reach us by January 9 and, if possible, be 
limited to about 500 words. Whenever pos- 
sible, we'd like to hear the results of the 
publicity, as well as how it was done, and 
we are interested in any type of publicity— 
whatever it was that has brought your library 
the best or the most attention during the 


year. 











Announcement has been made of dedication of 
the new $1,250,000 Honnold Library to serve the 
four associated colleges at Claremont, California— 
Pomona, Claremont, Scripps, and Claremont Men's 
College. The gi‘t of the late William L. Honnold, 
long a Claremont trustee, and Mrs. Honnold, the 
four-story structure has a capacity of 400,000 vol- 
umes, with provisions for later expansion to house 
another 150,000 books. 


ve be Le 
The September English Journal's leading article, 
“How Do I Love Thee?” by Margaret A. Edwards, 
coordinator of work with young people at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, discusses, with specific 
reading suggestions, the librarian’s problem in di- 
recting to teen-agers stories of love told in language 
they can understand. In her discussion of books in 
the field, Mrs. Edwards emphasizes the transition 
from the concept of the boy-friend to that of love 
and marriage, taking into account the changing 
reading needs of the individual teen-ager as he 

advances in emotional maturity. 


we ee 

Four new titles have been added to Enrichment 
Records, the series of American history dramatiza- 
tions based on Random’s Landmark books. The 
records, which with background music and authen- 
tic sounds and dialogue recreate historical events 
for teen-agers and younger people, are: “Paul Re- 
vere and the Minute Men,"’ ‘Our Independence and 
the Constitution,” “Building the First Transconti- 
nental Railroad,” and “Wright Brothers, Pioneers 
of American Aviation.’” They are available in both 
standard and long-playing speeds. 


ee & 

A rare copy of the Japanese Peace Treaty nego- 
tiated at the Golden Gate city, together ‘with 300 
volumes of historical and biographical works and 
an autographed portrait of Abraham Lincoln by 
the famous Civil War photographer, Mathew B. 
Brady, was the recent gift of San Francisco Mayor 
Elmer E. Robinson to Stanford University. The 
treaty 1s a Companion piece to a two-volume copy 
ot the United Nations Charter and Interim agree- 
ments presented to the university by Mayor Robin- 
son last year. a 

Saturday morning broadcasts of Carnival of 
Books for December are: 

DECEMBER 6—The Box with Red Wheels and Circus Baby, 

Maud and Miska Petersham. 

DECEMBER 13—Red Sails to Capri, Ann Weil, 


DECEMBER 20—The Trees Kneel at Christmas, Maud Hart 
Lovelace 


DECEMBER 27—Behold Your Queen, Gladys Malvern. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. (1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois) has released 
Room for Discussion, the first of three films to 
promote democratic discussion, help groups already 
in existence, and—especially—to give instruction 
on how to set up new discussion groups on the local 
level. Collaborator for the series was Dr. Cyril 
Houle, dean, University College, University of Chi- 
cago. Advisors included representatives from the 
National Education Association’s adult education 
division, the Adult Education Association, the 
Northwestern University school of speech, and the 
educational psychology department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

te Le Le 

Coronet Films has released a new 16mm sound 
motion picture in its Literature Appreciation series. 
The film, How to Read Essays, portrays at their 
work such writers as Lamb, Emerson, Hunt, Thack- 
eray, and Stevenson, and stresses the fact that an 
understanding of the author, his purpose in writ- 
ing, and his style is necessary for full appreciation 
of any essay. Available in color or black and white. 


Overheard at the loan desk in the headquarters 
library: 

A little girl, watching her mother pay a six cent 
fine, said: "Oh, Mamma, did you overdo it?” 

s 6 

A delinquency letter was returned from a bor- 
rower's husband, stating, “Mrs. Space is no longer 
living with me. Her present address is 13 C ZR 
306 North Broadway, better known as the county 
jail.” 


RACINE 
PUBLIC LIBR 








PorTABLE DisPpLAY UNIT 


From the Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
comes this picture of an exhibit displayed with the 
help of a portable display unit which the library 
finds adaptable to many uses—it has been used at 
labor union meetings, county home maker meet- 
ings, church councils, and other activities. The 
unit's center section is faced with cork, while the 
perforated side sections are fitted with movable 
shelves. The easel at the top and the slanted shelf 
at the base are detachable, while the sides are 
hinged to the center section. The unit was built 
by Wisconsin Studios of 882 North Fifth Street, 
Milwaukee. 
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A a THE 


Potato Chip Racks in the Library! 


— PUBLIC LIBRARY art department used 
repainted potato chip racks in an ingenious 
way. The metal racks were secured at a nominal 
cost from Williams Potato Chip Company, and fol- 
lowing a cue from Sunset magazine which featured 
the racks for various uses in the home, the art de- 
partment painted them gay colors and distributed 
them throughout the department as eyecatching 
containers for flower and seed catalogs, for new 
books, and for books pertinent to bulletin board 
displays placed above them. 

Other outstanding features in the new art depart- 
ment are a sound-proof listening room where rec- 
ords may be heard, brightly-colored block letters 
as guides above the wall shelves, and a unique 
picture case designed by staff members to accom- 
modate the library's collection of some 300 large 
mounted prints. 

EUGENIA RAYMOND, Art Librarian 
Seattle, Washington, Public Library 


For That After Christmas Slump 
Fae CHRISTMAS the children had some diffi- 


culty quieting their holiday high spirits. This 
was particularly noticeable in the library where they 
came to visit with each other instead of to read. 

To spur them on to read we promised every 
child a Valentine bookmark, but they had to earn 
them. At least four books must be read before 
Valentine's Day. We are keeping a record of what 
each child reads, and reserve the right to decide 
what a “book” is. For instance, a fifty-page book 
with one line of text on each page will count as a 
fraction only. Omnivorous readers will go on as 
usual reading a long book every other day. It's the 
slow readers and the lazy readers we hope to reach 
and if some of them will read one whole book, 
we shall feel they and we have accomplished a 
great deal. 

The fifth graders plunged into the game eagerly 
and read Little Golden Books and the like in order 
to chalk up a large score. They will settle down to 
something bigger and better later, but the point is, 
they read like mad and had fun 


A third grader who has always felt she wasn't 
grown up unless she was struggling with Little 
Women or Robinson Crusoe discovered the “easy” 
book shelf, and a whole new world has opened up 
for her. 

The bookmarks are red felt hearts connected by 
a string of red and white crocheted yarn. On the 
back of each heart is sewed a circle of white cotton 
cut out with pinking shears 
effect. 

Louise Bates, Librarian 
Riverdale, Neu York, Neighborhood School 


This gives a lacy 
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Lunch Hour Programs 


H™ TO REACH THE BUSY WORKER w 
no time to read and less for meetings | 
should know something of the int ' 
lems which beset our times was the poser 
faced the Minneapolis Public Library n itt 
pared to launch a film program in ration wit 
the Minnesota World Affairs Cent 

After consideration of a number 
idea of combining mental calories w 


hour was hit upon, and the six weck 
programs for loop workers and shoppers was beg 
with an overflow crowd attending the first showing 
The initial series was entitled “New Nat 
Noon” and had been announced in t 


usual press and radio notices witl 
by the World Affairs Center and 
both the center and the library t 
key people. Centering around nations f 
the close of World War II, the first 
India, Israel, Indonesia, Pakistan, P 
Ceylon. Booklists on each country v 
by the readers advisory service of tl 
bined with an information shect 
World Affairs Center and print 
publicity office. In addition, mate 
by the various embassies and govert 
each of the six countries were distril 
program. 
Encouraged by the 
two sponsors planned four 
into May 1952. Thes« 
Noon,” with six programs of fi 


success 0 


were “Unit Nat 





pects and work of the UN; “Great Citi tN 
Paris, London, Peking, Canton, Berlin, Leningr 
Constantinople, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, R 
Calcutta, Stockholm, and Geneva; “African N 
six programs On various parts of t rk 


nent; and “Middle East at Noon 
centering around such trouble spots as Iran, | 
tine, and Turkey. 

The most popular series was the on 
nations with attendance 
mark and sometimes up to two hund: I 
in favor was the great cities follow 
on Africa. The World Affairs Cent 
and supplied a speaker for all the prog 
ones on the United Nations. In tl 
Center's role was taken by the Minr 
United Nations Committee 


always Ov 


over 


Two showings were held every Tuesda 
12:00 and the second at 12:30. The audience Wé 
free to come and go as they pleased their 
lunch hours dictated. 

Because the idea has proved such a w 
to the community the Library plans to 
programs in 1952-1953 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publicity Off 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Libra 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS“ 


[A me onthly review of nonsubscription pub slications. The 
ments expressed are ind lependent of The Wilson Com- 
1y. Com ations should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Lit School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


FRANCES 











Reference Book Check List 


1. ALBERTINI, LuiG!. The Origins of the War 
{ 1914. Tr. and ed. by Isabella M. Massey. v.1. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 612p. $9. 

2, BARTLETT, ROBERT M. They Dared to Be- 
lieve. New York, Association Press, 1952. 158p. 
$2 
3, CHAPMAN, JANE. Girl's Book of Sewing. 
New York, Greenberg, 1952. 95p. $2. 

4. Central Office of Information. Britain, 1952. 
New York. British Information Services, 1952. 
296p. $2. 

5. Cotsy, JEAN PoINDEXTER. Children’s Book 
Field. New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. 
246p. $3.50. 

6. Det Monte, Jacques. Fell’s United States 
Coin Book. New York, Frederick Fell, 1952. 127p. 
$1.50. 

7. Denmark 1952. New York, Danish Informa- 
tion Office, 1952. 259p. 

8. DuRRELL, Modern 


LAWRENCE. A Key to 


British Poets Norman, Oklahoma Press, 1952. 
209p. $3. 

9. FLoop, W. E. and MicHAEL West. An Ex- 
planing and Pronouncing Dictionary of Scientific 





hnical Words. 


1952. 397p. $2.25. 


New York, Longmans, 
GopFrey, Jor. Guide to Good Hunting 
and Trapping. Chicago, Popular Mechanics, 1952, 
156p. $3. 
11. GRONEMAN, Curis H. Applied Leather- 
‘raft. Peoria, Illinois, Bennett, 1952. 130p. $3.95. 
12. Hotmes, ARNOLD W. The Family Prob- 
tems Handbook. New York, Fell, 1952. 191p. 
$3.50; paper $2. 
Introduction to Con- 
cepts and Theories in Physical Science. Cambridge, 
Addison- Wesley, 1952. 650p. $6.50. 


14. Hupson, Roy L. Sunset Pruning Hand- 
00k. Menlo Park, California, Lane, 1952. 80p. 
$1.50. 

1S. HUNT, Peter. Peter Hunt's How-To-Do-It 
Book. New York, Prentice, 1952. 294p. $5.95. 
Another Sheaf 


University of 


13 HOLTON, GERALD. 


soht 


16. JACKSON, GEORGE PULLEN. 
t White Spirituals. Gainesville, 
Florida Press, 1952. 233p. $6.50. 
7. Jay, Epitn. Child's Book of Knitting. 
New York, Greenberg, 1952. 92p. $1.50. 

18 Kunitz, STANLEY J. and Howarp Hay- 
CRAFT. British Authors Before 1800. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1952. 584p. $6. 
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19. Modern Artist in America: First Series. 
New York, Wittenborn Schultz, 1952. 198p. $5.50. 
20. MopLey, RupoLpH and DyNo LOWEN- 


STEIN. Pictographs and Graphs. New York, Har- 
pers, 1952. 186p. $4. 
21. NoeLt, JOHN V. Naval Terms Dictionary 


New York, Van Nostrand, 1952. 247p. $4.50. 

22. Pet, Matio A. and FRANK Gaynor. Lib- 
eral Arts Dictionary, New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. 307p. $6. 

23. SEELYE, ELtwyNe E. Data Book for Civil 
Engineers—Design, v.1., 2nd ed. New York, 
Wiley, 1951. $10. 

24. SEELYE, EtwyNe E. Data Book for Civil 
Engineers—Specifications and Costs, v.2., 2nd ed. 
New York, Wiley, 1951. $13. 

25. WEISER, FRANCIS X. The Christmas Book. 
New York, Harcourt, 1952. 188p. $3. 

26. ZiM, HERBERT S. and ALEXANDER C. MAR- 
TIN. Trees. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1952. 
160p. $1. 


Life and Literature 


IBRARIANS familiar with earlier volumes of the 
Authors Series will already be familiar with 
the general soos of the new addition to 
the series, British Authors before 1800," which 
contains 650 Siepeeaeies. and 220 portraits, re- 
sembling earlier volumes both in treatment and for- 
mat. The readable sketches are followed by a list 
of principal works, with date of original publica- 
tion, and a selected list of works about the author, 
without date of publication. Properly. the length 
of the sketches—300 to 1500 words—depends on 
the importance of the subjects, who are not only 
literary men, but song-writers such as John Dow- 
land and William Byrd, translators such as William 
Painter or Paynter (here both spellings are given, 
with a see reference from Paynter to Painter) and 
others who may be better known for their deeds 
than their published works, e.g., General Burgoyne. 
In the main, though, the selection is made from 
poets, essayists, and dramatists and the like who 
flourished before 1800, though a few may have 
died after that date, for instance Edmond Malone 
(1812), and Thomas Percy (1811). Since this is 
the case, some brief note might have been made in 
the preface, which otherwise is a clear straight- 
forward statement of the purpose and contents of 
the book. It will be most useful in small libraries 
for portraits not always found in general encyclo- 
pedias, and for the interesting informality of the 
biographical articles. 

Much more limited in scope, but also useful for 
its interesting manner of presentation is The) 
Dared to Believe,’ subtitled as 17 inspiring “'pro- 
files’’ of world citizens whose selfless achievements 
made against great odds, grew out of a profound 
faith that “all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” It should be useful in a high school h- 
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brary wishing material on international understand- 
ing. 

As a reference book, A Key to Modern British 
Poetry * is less useful because it contains no index. 
Intended as a satisfactory key to the complexities 
of contemporary practice in poetry and as a brief 
account of poets writing today, it should be helpful 
to those librarians who hear so often the question, 
“Why doesn’t the poet say what he means more 
clearly?” Surely this is a limited subject, but one 
of particular interest in college and university 
libraries 


Art and Music 


It should be noted from the first that the Liberal 
Arts Dictionary * is intended primarily to aid those 
who read for pleasure in cultural fields (artistic, 


literary, philosophical) and who must look up 
terms, consulting “smaller works which are nor- 
mally at everyone's disposal.” Since these do not 


sufhice. he must seek his definition in one of the 
larger and more comprehensive dictionaries, which 
necessitates a trip to the library,’ or rest content 
with a half-meaning. This should indicate that the 
volume is not intended for library purchase, as a 
library would presumably have other sources of in- 
formation. Therefore it need not be seriously con- 
sidered by libraries, in spite of the excellent feature 
of giving French, German and Spanish equivalents 
for each term defined. Nor is there any objection 
to the definitions, which the editors have deliber- 
ately made as brief as possible. It is really with 
the choice of terms included that we might quarrel, 
for since cumpletencss is not the aim, the selection 
has beeti made in terms of the most frequently re- 
curring part of the terminology of each discipline. 
Now frequency might be a criterion for selection 
of words for a beginner's dictionary but it seems 
reasonable that the person who works or reads in 
the intellectual fields would be familiar with the 
most-used words, but might ‘‘scurry to the diction- 
ary for new words, for old words with new mean- 
ings, or for obscure and rarely Even 
if we grant frequency as a valid criterion, we might 
ask how the editors arrived at the list of most fre- 
quently used terms. Do we see the word dadaism, 
which is defined, more often than we see the word 
existentialism, which is not defined in the diction- 
ary? And in the definition of liberal arts as includ- 
ing artistic, literary and philosophical fields, do we 
encounter tension used to denote upsets in com- 
placency or optimum balance (psychology) as often 
as we find it referred to in the criticism of poetry? 
For tension is defined in terms of psychology and 
music, but not in terms of poetry. There is not 
space to cite further particulars, but in spite of the 
clear print, the numbered items, and other pleasing 
aspects of the format, it is doubtful if this could be 
recommended by a librarian to a person who works 
or reads in the intellectual fields 
might note that cight of the 
cited are dictionaries 
Modern Artist 
its excellent black 
documentation of 


used words. 


In conclusion we 
twenty-three sources 
issued by the same publisher. 
4 America 
and white 
artists s« 
its list of modern works of 
public collections and for its briefly annotated list 
of art publications, with a preface on bibliography 
by Bernard Karpel of the Museum of Modern Art 
Since this is the first issue of a biennial publication, 
we may expect the second 
announced for spring, 1954 


‘is distinguished for 
illustrations, for its 
at Studio 35, for 
art added to American 


SSIOns 


shortly, as it has been 


publication, 
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If publishing is considered an art, The Childy. 
Book Field* should be noted here. It is based on 
series of articles originally written for Jwpioy p,. 
viewers, and covers editing, illustrating a “1 
aspects of interest to librarians, bookse! 
teachers. Since the author admits that it was $& 
cult to arrange the material in the book 
grettable that there is no index to the 

Another Sheaf of White Spiritual adc 
growing number of collections of religious sop 
earlier days. It also adds to the reputati 
indefatigable compiler, Dr. George Pull! 
whose intensive research and larshir 
make this classified collection with acc nvin 
notation more than a popular appr 
music which bears closest relation to the ball: 
tune. For this has been the collector's criterion for 
what has value in what Charles S« 
thoroughly messed-up and often depraved bana 
of Protestant church music. 











soun Ss 


A compr ISIVE in 
cites titles, first lines of texts, refrains 

in this and four other collections 

author. 


Other Times 


Denmark 1952,’ a publication of the R 
ish Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Das 
Statistical Department is a well-ill 
printed handbook briefly covering al 
cial and economic life with separat 
nomic and commercial information ser 
of economic and trade information 
erences in the English language. A map of D 
mark and one showing Danish shipping 
be found inside the front and back « 
excellent supplement to information on D 
found in our general encyclopedias. A more deta 
index would be desirable for quick 

Britain 1952,* issued by the British | 
Services, is a similar volume, but a | 
scope as it includes a section on religi 
the arts, the press, a somewhat longer bibliogr 
citing many official publications, and 
tailed index to the contents. In gen 
tents refer to the United Kingdom as a w 
where separate facts or figures are ila 
official sources for England and Wales, § 
and Northern Ireland, these have also | g 
Maps include physical regions, populati 
railways, main industrial areas, land use, and az 
culture. These are the only illustrations 

The Origins of the War of 1914, 
lated from the original text, m: akes avai 
lish Albertini’s analysis of diplomati 
from the second half of the nineteenth center 
which culminated in the outbreak of war 
The fact that the translator has gone b 
nal sources, has corrected errata, and has 
the services of Howard R. Mallett in the prepam 
tion of a detailed index, makes this a valua 
erence source on a war whose definitiv 
yet to be written. 


Other Countries, 














Things are Terrible, but 
Let's Keep Busy 


a library tries to buy books that sor 
readers cannot afford, then Peter Hunt's Hos 
Do-it Book™ at $5.95, with its colored i 
and-white illustrations, its practical instru 
will furnish ideas for housewives and husbands 


want to spend an evening painting rugs on 2 Bou 
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converting an old skillet into a presentable wedding 
present, or an iron washtub into an ice bucket. The 
author is well known to all of you, so you know 
what to expect. There is no index, but who wants 
one for a book so fascinating to look through? 

But if it happens that a husband is allergic to 
peasant art and bright color in the home, he may 
have to grab a gun and the Guide to Good Hunting 
and Trapping” and get out of town. If he wants 
to go where the wild goose goes, there is an illus- 
trated section on geese, “blue-geese shooting is at 
its best up around Hudson Bay.” If he hasn't a 
gun, there is a digest of rifles and shotguns. If he 
prefers traps, there is a section on traps, together 
with pages of footprints which will tell an amateur 
how to spot a skunk who has been by at an easy 
lope or a weasel on the run. It is a good book for 
beginners. 

If the husband wishes to go a step further and 
use the hide of the animal he has trapped, he may 
wish to consult Applied Leathercraft,"’ though the 
section on the making of leathe: is more historical 
than how-to-do-it. The body of the handbook is de- 
voted to how to make various things from leather 
already prepared. Although this is called the sec- 
ond edition of a title originally published in 1942, 
the fact that no mention is made of revision in 
either the undated foreword or preface, makes one 
suspect that little has been done. This is not suf- 
ficient evidence and certainly it should be compared 
with the 1942 edition, which unfortunately is not 
available to the reviewer at this time. 

Another handy guide for hobbyists is Fell’s 
United States Coin Book,’ for those who wish to 
tell a worthless coin from a valuable one (and who 
doesn't?) or the value of individual U.S. coins at 
the present time. The new, revised edition contains 
about 150 illustrations and a checklist of most pop- 
ular coins. 

Sunset Pruning Handbook™ is intended for 
homeowners who have trees, shrubs, and vines in 
need of attention. Black and white illustrations 
show kinds of pruning tools and points at which to 
prune. This handbook could keep a man with a 
all place busy unless his place is planted in 
mmia, for which the author notes tersely, “No 
pruning required.” 









Maybe he prefers nature undisturbed, and with 
Trees* in his pocket, he will have a guide to 130 
familiar American trees, giving colored illustrations 
ff leaf and fruit and descriptive illustration. Its 
format and price make it more suitable for individ- 
ual purchase, though small public and high school 
libraries may want a copy of the newest addition to 
the Golden Nature Series, written by authorities, 
but intended for popular consumption. 

Child's Book of Knitting™ and Girl's Book of 
Sewing* should keep the devil from finding work 
tor idle hands, with their attractive illustrations 
and well-written instructions. School libraries and 
children’s departments of public libraries will prob- 
ably prefer to circulate them rather than keep them 
n the reference shelves, though they are primarily 
intended to instruct rather than amuse. 

And to end on a homey note, there is the Family 
Problem Handbook ™ with its brief chapters on 
physical, mental, emotional, and financial problems, 
‘tom marriage to old age pensions, alcoholiem to 
aadetes. To each of these is appended a list of 
Publications, mostly inexpensive pamphlets, with 
paces. Also included is a list of agencies, arranged 
alphabetically under subject, with their addresses 
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and a brief statement on their services. In a way, 
it is a sort of modern counterpart of the old family 
home medical companion, and reflects the compli- 
cated and ramified state of modern family living 
and the social agencies which have developed to 
cope with the problems which arise. It is interest- 
ing that there is no mention of the public library 
as an agency of information. 


Science and Technology 


An Explaining and Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Scientific and Technical Words” gives 10,000 
words in 50 subjects, with definitions intended for 
persons with little or no knowledge of the particu- 
lar subject. The vocabulary used to explain consists 
of about 2,000 words, of which 56 are definitely 
technical. About 120 others might be unknown to 
a child or English-speaking foreigner. This fact, 
plus 1,300 pictures and diagrams, plus pronuncia- 
tion, make it useful to the general American reader, 
even if it is a British publication, compiled by two 
Britishers. 

A splendid example of a dictionary intended 
for a specific type of user and including only what 
is necessary is the Naval Terms Dictionary,” with 
brief definitions of words and phrases in use in 
naval communications. Compiled by Commander 
Noel of the Naval Academy, it accepts the Navy 
Department Bureau manuals as the best authority 
in case of disagreement 

Introduction to Concepts and Theories in Physi- 
cal Science,” though intended as a college text, is 
important for its organization and selection of ma- 
terial, reflecting the needs of the general education 
type and the liberal arts physics course for nonsci- 
ence majors. Its inclusion of history and of philoso- 
phy of science furnishes the setting in which a par- 
ticular idea came to have meaning and importance. 

Pictographs and Graphs™ is a later version of 
How to Use Pictorial Statistics and gives, together 
with copious illustrations, details on the selection 
of symbols, together with sources and uses of sta- 
tistical material. It should answer requests for clear, 
practical information on this increasingly popular 
method of presenting facts. 

Appearing in a revised second edition are the 
first two volumes of the Data Book for Civil Engi- 
neers,”* the first, Design, covering modern codes, 
practices, and designs; the second, Specifications 
and Costs, providing data on airports, roads, rail- 
roads, bridges, dams, docks, drainage, and sewers. 
It includes relative cost analyses for each type of 
work and a classified glossary of terms. 


PAPER DISPLAY IDEAS 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


Paper Sculpture by Mary Grace Johnston, a port- 
folio of help to display designers, has been pub- 
lished recently by the Davis Press, Inc., Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts, for teachers, 
students, and others who are interested in three 
dimensional design and who would like to work 
out their ideas with paper. The portfolio consists 
of 24 two-page sheets showing first—by photo 
graphs, diagrams, and written directions—how to 
make the basic forms of paper sculpture, and then 
how to combine them into finished displays. It 
sells for $3.75 
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The interesting “History of Newspapers’ dis- 
play pictured above was undertaken by Lincoln 
University’s School of Journalism library in Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri. Hernard display letters were 
used for the title of the display and for spelling out 
the names of some of the important newspapers of 
the country. A black and white poster of a newsboy 
selling the New York Times and Herald Tribune 
was then added to the lower left corner of the dis- 
play board—with newspaper clippings pasted on 
the poster to make -the newsboy’s ‘papers’ look 
real. On a table beneath the poster were displayed 
book jackets and books that deal with newspaper 
history, past and present. 


the Month 


The “Cosy Evening at Home’ depicted in the 
photograph below from the Tracy Memorial Ij. 
brary of New London, New Hampshire, is posed 
by dolls borrowed by the library from the children 
who use its books. A dog and cat at the hearthside 
also loaned by young patrons of the library, com. 
plete the fireside group, which proved a popular 
display among visitors. 


The youngsters in the picture below were the 
first “customers” for the popular Little Sister T 
given to the Hobart, Oklahoma, Public Library | 
its former librarian. The table is in a corner of 
the main library close to the entrance. The shelve 
near it are tilted so that all books—ar 
cambric or specially processed for hard 
this department—are visible and easily 


LITTLE SISTER TABLE IN HOBART, OKLAHOMA 
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Two good reasons led the Minneapolis Public 
Library to plan a full scale window display in the 
Minneapolis Savings and Loan last June. First, 
with two active staff unions the library always 
plays an important part in Public Servants’ Week, 
the first week of June. Secondly, it is constantly 
on the lookout for an opportunity to inform the 
public of library services. 

The window was planned around the theme, “A 
Public Servant with the Know-How—the Minne- 
apolis Public Library." Books whose titles began 
with the words ‘How to’ were arranged in rows 
to show the passerby how to do anything from 
abandoning ship to entering politics. The books 
were centered by a picture of the main library. 

Books were arranged on tiered shelves painted 
gray and sprayed with white, red, black, and gold. 
A black sign topped the display with white Mitten 
letters and the large KNOW HOW in gold striped 
with red. The latter was cut from wallboard with 
the Cut-Awl. 

Success of the window display has been measured 
in part by the people who come to the library to 
ask: “Have you a book on how to... . I saw it 
in the bank window.” 


Poster SHORT CUT 
See description at right 
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The occasion for this display at the West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, Joint High School was a local hobby 
show. The hobby horse was made by two students 
in one of the art classes. It was painted on bristol 
board with the rockers of construction paper added. 
The eye was a foreign coin with a hole in the center 
attached with a paper fastener. The mane was made 
of twisted camera film, the tail of the little wooden 
strips used in making model airplanes, and the 
spots on the horse were stamps. 
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At the J. H. Mastbaum Vocational-Technical 
School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the librarian 
has found a poster short cut. Pictures, even those 
as small as a postage stamp, may be used. The pic- 
ture is placed in an opaque projector and flashed 
on cardboard or paper on the wall and then traced. 
The size of the picture is governed by the place- 
ment of the projector. It is an easy matter, after 
the tracing is completed, to color the drawing. 
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A Christmas Carol 
READ THIS PAGE, the Christmas season 


AS YOU RE, 

is with us. Probably once again we shall be 
reading or listening to Dickens’ immortal ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol,” thrilling to the invincible spirit of 
Tiny Tim. If Tim were living in Austin today, 
he might very well be attending Casis School, en- 
joying the opportunities Of our special wing. 

I haven't said much about this wing but it con- 
tains finely equipped and excellently staffed quar- 
ters for exceptional children—those who have some 
handicap that we are helping them to transcend so 
that they may assume a happy, normal and useful 
place in society. Within our school community 
these children participate as far as possile, at the 
same time receiving the therapy and special instruc- 
tion each needs. Other boys and girls accept them 
happily and have long since ceased to regard them 
as curious or different, except that in certain ways 
they need to help them. It is a common sight to 
have a group of children swing into the library, 
pushing Wanda’s wheelchair ahead of them. (She 
was the March-of-Dimes poster girl year before 
last.) Or perhaps Darrell will pause at the desk 
just as his class is about to have a library period 
to say, “Bill’s hearing aid is on the link. Be sure 
to stand in front of him and speak distinctly.’ 

One day a university student came to discuss 
some research he wished to do on reading interests 
and needs of handicapped children. I could only 
speak from my limited experience with our own 
group but I said that I failed to see that their read- 
ing interests differed from other children’s. I was 
recalling Gerald, whose body looks like a limp rag 
doll in his chair but whose face glows with antici- 
pation as I hold out to him a biography of Will 
Rogers, a science novel, or one of our newest foot- 
ball stories. I well remember my first story hour in 
the special wing when Mrs. Dornberger asked for 
a Robin Hood tale because there was to be a play 
about him. I should never have chosen such a 
story if left on my own. And yet it was a thrilling 
experience to watch their absorbed faces as they lay 
on their cots resting while I told the story of “The 
Queen's Champions.” No, their imaginations are 
not handicapped and can soar untold distances to 
capture vicariously the experiences that life has 
denied them. 

I did not intend to write at length of our excep- 
tional children but to tell the story of third-grade 
Gary Gilbert who was changed overnight from a 
normal, active little boy to a serious polio case. 
Our children were horrified and unhappy for we all 
love Gary and his kindly grandfather who guides 
them safely through the traffic each morning. Of 
course it was natural that Gary's classmates would 
want to buy him a present—something to brighten 
the dragging hospital hours. What should it be? 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS MCGuIRE 
Editor 





Their happy decision was a parakeet! And 50 ¢j 
brought their coins to make the purchase. T} 
teacher took the money and went bargain-huntiny 
She found a beauty and very reasonable—q |jx 
bird with pale aqua plumage—but 
children would prefer more brilliant 
took a group with her to search furt! 
did they choose : ? Why, one with pal 
of course! So back she went to h 
When the pet-store owner learned 
of the bird, she offered at a ridiculously low pr 
another little blue bird just off the 

The excited children were bursting wit! 
They must have a name for him when he was 
troduced to Gary. It was their unanimous 
to name him for the hero of a wonderful book t 
Miss Wilcox was reading to thes g 
Merry-Go-Round Horse. That evening Miss W 
cox went to the hospital and set Gigi’s cag 
Gary's bed. Gary's parents and the nur 
excited as he was. “Gary, you must 
they insisted. Diffidently the teacher told the 
the children had already chosen a na Gigi 
how wonderful, Gary!’ exclaimed |! ther, "I 
has the same name as your initials—G. G. for Gar 
Gilbert!" 

It would take more space than allott 
more powers of expression than | 
full story of Gary and his little bird. What g 
friends they have become! How precocious Gigi i 
How he flies from his cage to gossip with anott 
parakeet in the mirror, or to perch on Gary's 
and scold him when his spirits drooy 

















I doubt if Gary's classmates have yet read Maet 
hack" s famous story but like Tyltyl and Mytyl, t 
went questing for the bluebird of happiness 
brought it to Gary in his darkest hour. Gigi ! 
started to talk yet but if he could utter | 
words at Christmas time, I am sure he and Gar 
would chorus with Tiny Tim, ‘God bless us 


one!” 


“There Is No Past So Long As 
Books Shall Live’ 


You will wish to see “Design for Elementar 
Libraries,” the attractive booklet that st 
caption on its cover. It has been prepared by 
Elementary Library Committee of South Ben 
diana, and can be secured from the Depart 
Elementary Curriculum at 75c. Its pr 
suggest directives for creating a moder 
ing library and for guiding children and 
towards securing maximum service from it 
ally interesting are the models for reading gu 
ance, the sample of integrated programs, and t 
illustrations done by a high school girl 








Happy Birthday, Peter! 
I hear, Peter Rabbit, that you are celebrating you! 
fiftieth birthday and so tl t 


cannot resist this 
(Continued on page 334) 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 








News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








For the T-h-r-i-f-t-y 


ACK IN 1940 the first CATALOG OF RE- 

PRINTS IN SERIES was compiled to help 
librarians s-t-r-e-t-c-h their budgets. Subscribers 
have found that the CATALOG much more than 
pays its way and the 13th edition of this valuable 
tool has just been published dedicated to its origi- 
nal sponsors, the thrifty. 

The CATALOG brings together in two alphabets 
all needed buying information to order the best of 
the time-proved books in sturdy bindings at budget- 
saving prices. Thousands of reprints are cataloged 
in ninety-two reprint series. For example, if your 
copy of Oliver Twist is due for retirement, the 
CATALOG discloses immediately that it can be 
replaced by one of twelve editions. The CATA- 
LOG will reassure you that Oliver Twist was au- 
thored by Dickens, C.. and under his entry you'll 
find all the Dickens books that popular demand 
has kept in print. You'll find Oliver Twists priced 
from 25c to $5 with annotations suggesting the 
why of the price range, bindings, illustrations, in- 
troductions, etc. Then after you have picked your 
reprint publisher and wonder what other titles he 
has in the same series you'll find them all in part 
two of the book 

Since reprints come and go with great rapidity— 
it must be a fascinating game for publishers—a 
SUPPLEMENT to this 13th edition will be pub- 
lished in the spring of 1953. The thrifty book 
buyer will welcome both. 


Catholic Supplement 


A new edition of the STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES with the Carh- 
lic Supplement has just been published. A list of 
650 books fully cataloged, 114 books entered as 
notes, and about 100 pamphlets are included in 
this new Catholic Supplement. They were selected 
by a committee of the Catholic Library Association, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Helen L. Butler. 
These titles, plus the 3,610 books recommended in 
the main CATALOG make this an indispensable 
buying guide, as well as an aid in cataloging, and 
for use in reference work. (Note: The new Catholic 
Supplement is not available separately, but only 
bound with the main CATALOG, and purchase of 
the CATALOG includes, without further charge, 
four annual supplements each containing an addi- 
tional list of Catholic books. ) 


In Passing 


Of the periodical reports on the state of affairs 
issued by great institutions, those of the Royal 
Bank of Canada are definitely among the more 
worth while. This bank's October letter devotes 
tour pages to a sound discussion of the value of 
material issued in pamphlet form. The discussion 
is well worth everyone's reading. But it contains 
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one questionable statement. It deplores that, to 
quote, “. . . there is no place to go for a list of ... 
pamphlet literature,’ apparently overlooking the 
fact that this monthly letter, and its predecessors 
too, are duly indexed and annotated in the VER- 
TICAL FILE SERVICE subscribed to by hundreds 
of Canadian and thousands of United States librar- 
ies, which thus provide for their readers up-to-the- 
minute pamphlet data. 


Africa 


South Africa is very much in the headlines these 
days. It's tremendously rich country dominated 
by its greatly outnumbered white population. The 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA and the YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
TO EAST AFRICA have long been recognized as 
the handy reference books to these two important 
regions. Both contain many maps, charts, statistics, 
and interesting paragraphs about all phases of life 
on the continent. 


ALA Joint Committee Sponsors 
Readers’ Guide Questionnaire 


After many weeks of meetings, study, and work, 
the Joint Committee on Wilson Indexes represent- 
ing the Reference Librarians Section, ACRL, and 
Public Libraries Division, ALA (see “The Light- 
house’ September 1952) has completed a compre- 
hensive “preliminary questionnaire” which is cur- 
rently being mailed to all READERS’ GUIDE 
subscribers. 

To quote from the Joint Committee's letter of 
transmittal: ‘The questionnaire, which takes the 
place of the customary nominating procedure of the 
H. W. Wilson Company (with its concurrence), 
is designed to present for your consideration and 
approval the views of your committees with respect 
to inclusions and exclusions from the GUIDE, and 
a recommended list of titles for indexing in ac- 
cordance with these views. It is designated as a 
‘preliminary’ questionnaire because it will be fol- 
lowed by another questionnaire, the final ‘voting 
list,’ in accordance with the long established policy 
of The Wilson Company.” 

Stressing the ‘subject approach,” the question- 
naire specifically requests (in addition to the ques- 
tions and titles submitted for vote) further sug- 
gestions and nominations by all subscribers. When 
tabulated and analyzed, the votes and suggestions 
will be combined to form the basis of the final 
“voting list,” which is scheduled to be sent to the 
subscribers early in 1953. 

Because of the time element, all subscribers are 
urged to return their questionnaires at the earliest 
day consistent with careful checking. It is further 
pointed out that only a large and thoughtful re- 
sponse to the questionnaire will make the commit- 
tee’s work fully effective, and all librarians are 
urged to give it their early and earnest attention. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. Thir- 
teenth edition, 1952. With spring 1953 
supplement. $4. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOI 
LIBRARIES. Sixth edition. With Cath- 
olic Supplement. On the service basis. 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG. On the 
service basis. 

YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. 1952 edition. $3. 

YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA. 
1952 edition. $3. 











Christmas Reprints 


Reprints of Hilda K. Limper’s article, “Christ- 
mas Materials in General Children’s Books,"’ which 
appeared in the November BULLETIN, are avail- 
able at 25 cents per copy or ten copies for $2. To 
avoid billing charge, please remit with order. 


Pe ae 2 
Visitors 
Among recent visitors to The Wilson Company 
have been: 
Ingeborg Heintze, director of the Malmé, Swe- 
den, City Library. 


Dr. Hanni Binder, librarian of the City and Uni- 
versity Library of Frankfort Main, Germany. 


Staff 


Eunice E. Sharp, a former cataloger and assistant 
librarian at the New York State Veterinary College 
Library at Cornell University, has accepted a post 
as indexer on the staff of the AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX. A graduate of the Simmons School of 
Library Science, Miss Sharp received the A.B. de- 
gree in biology from Pembroke College and the 
A.M. degree in embryology and histology from 
Smith. Her previous experience has been as cata- 
loger and assistant librarian at the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia library and as a teacher 
of biology in Massachusetts and Connecticut high 
schools. During World War II she was associated 
with the aircraft industry and was chosen to study 
in the government-sponsored Enginecring Science 
Management War Training program at Yale. 

Louisa Cappelin, a graduate of Lund University 
and of the State Library School at Stockholm, has 
joined the indexing staff of INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX. Miss Cappelin’s library experience in the 
Hialsingborg Public Library, the American Scandi- 
navian Foundation, and the American Swedish His- 
tory Foundation has been chiefly in reference work 
and cataloging. In addition to indexing in the 
fields of theology, literature, and philology, Miss 
Cappelin will assist with Scandinavian materials for 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 

Eva Reiman, a recent recipient of the master’s 
degree in library science from Columbia University, 
has been promoted to the editorial staff of the 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. A graduate of 
Hunter College, Miss Reiman, who was born in 
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Berlin and has lived in Austria and in Alpiers 
French North Africa, worked previously on CBI 
production. : 

A meeting of the board of directors of the Fores 
Press held at Lake Placid, New York during the 
New York Library Association conference Was 
tended by Howard Haycraft, vice president of TI 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

Dorothy Ethyln Cole, editor of LIBRARY I 
ERATURE, is the first chairman of an Editors 
Council formed by editors of The H. W. Wile 
Company in October after several meetings held 
an experimental basis. The council will cog 
the editorial and administrative problems com; 
to all of the Company's publications and will ep 
ploy, as the subject warrants, discussion 
study, and outside speakers 











Anna Rothe, until recently editor of CURREN] 
BIOGRAPHY, and Ruth Ulman, assistant edit 
of The Wilson Company's general publicatios 
both members of the Committee on College Re 
ing, served respectively as an editor and assistant 





editor of the committee's new twentict 
edition of Good Reading, the guide published as 
Mentor book by the New American Libran 
World Literature. Miss Rothe also contribut 
the book as author and compiler of t 
pamphlet series. 











Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of the WILSON LJ 


BRARY BULLETIN, has recently address 
Regional Library Institute of Sussex and W 
Counties in Hackettstown, New Jersey. on "N 
Ideas in Publicity.” She spoke on | lati 
and on the history and indexing thods of 7 
Wilson Company at the Peabody Library Sc 


Nashville, Tennessee 
THE LIGHTHOUSE Ki 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 332) 


tunity of offering my congratulati 
since our ages are similar. I marvel tl 


your years so slightly, for you still s ab 

dart just as rapidly as ever in and out of Mr. M 
Gregor's garden. However, I do notice that you at 
most spry when there is a flock of children aroun 


to admire you. Well, Peter, the same thing is tru 
about me! It is through the children that we sus 


tain our youth! 


Ss 8 
NYPL GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


From the New York Public Library comes an 
eight-page folder called “How About A Book 
designed as an aid to gift shoping for every ty 
of friend and relative. A separate list, the annua 
“Children’s Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts 
covers current and perennial childhood favorites 
in seven groups to make your shopping easy. Each 
of the two lists is available for 10 cents from the 
New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 420 
Street, New York. 
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« _, @ memorable portrait of 
an Irish immigrant's son who, 
rising to leadership in his 
faith, served his Church and 
the American Republic with 
selfess devotion ... a land- 
mark in American biography, 
readable .. . and thoroughly 
documented." — Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Sr., Harvard 


University. 


The Life 
of 
James Cardinal 
Gibbons 


By John Tracy Ellis 

















Two volumes 
1480 pages 
$17.50 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1111 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 

1949 $1.75 

Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 

ings List Loan Collection of Special 


Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 
Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 


Creation & Development of an _ Insur- 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 
tion. 1949 $2.00 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts. 
1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 


Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages. 1951 $2.00 


Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 

SLA Directory of Members. 

1951 $4.00 

Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 


Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statistics. 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 


Special Library Resources. v.2-4 
1946-1947 $22.90 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 


gineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their Organization 
& Management. 1951 $6.00 


Union List of Technical Periodicals. 


1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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7 R a KE, a EK, Bogs & Christmas 
15,000,000 dog owners in U.S. When they ask for & book 


= dogs, one eee in ming for reading or for gifts tg 
dog owners. raining e 09, $3—for all 
32 page booklet on over 300 of the Dog, for every dog owner, $1.75 ‘Scragboch a Care 

© and Prose on Dogs, $2.5). Principles of Dog Breeding, tee? 
DIFFERENT PET BOOKS And at $3.50 each—BREED BOOKS: great dane, rig 


chihuahua, dachshund, boxer,  pekingese, boston ; 
i o dress JUDY PUB CO., Dog World M i 
Every kind of a pet knows. 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16 agazine publishers, 


ALL-PETS, Fond du Lac 4, Wis. 








aan 
Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS immediately from our stock 


: : . of ove iti 
Literature — Biography — Sciences — may Rd "be found Sama 
Fiction — History, etc. supplied at Search Service. 


reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, W.¥, 
33-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 


























SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT ||| “° car supe many OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


out - of - print 


B ae oO k % from our comprehen- 1S OUR SPECIALTY 


sive stock of several pees Fe —_ wy continued and careful 
. 2 of our detailed quotat withia 
STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. hundred thousand vel the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
Serving Librarians umes—others through service. 
for 80 Years our efficient search THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
31 East Tenth Street services, here and Station 0 - Box 22 New York II, N.Y. 
New York 3, N. Y. abroad. 























E offer an efficient skilled service for le 


L I B R A R l a N s : cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 


We'll bu our books—an uanti of experience in this field warrants our sug 
yy Y . 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 


Write A =i! ; 

h us. Our search service is at your disposal 

ALICAT BOOK SHOPS i ! 
THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 466 Ainesin Anenep Brooklyn 8 N.Y, 











OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
size folders. SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels. - Duplicates Purchased - 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. INT UN VN EY) \er.W4). aes ae 
1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana Dept.C 56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3. N 




















» Tears | See, | VR See 
Today $ sie wad Sedetintn tor Genak — OF THE DAY— 


and Medium Sized 
AUTHORITIES Libraries 8 ot ie 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature Issued semi-monthly 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS COUNTY LIBRARIAN: Progressive new 
We secu sit 


; tie ¥ e 

re betmaees yns for librar county library, staff of nine serving 45,08 
Where you learn f ne vacancy > ‘ af ba ~ » gsarenrd 3 

carn of HEnaEeEEEE wea people with books, films, records. 3 branches 


Send for ens nt blank H bookmobile. Salary $3600-$4200. Dunklit= 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY County Library, Kennett, Missouri. 
535 Fifth Ave Suite 906) New York 17, N.Y 
—— 




















POSITION OPEN: Head cataloger for mid- | BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN L. S. degree 
west city of 69,000 population. 3 agencies. Book | required. Ability to drive. 5 day week 3) 
budget $15,000. One assistant, 2 re — weeks vacation with pay. Sick leave and 
workers provided. 40 hour, 5 day week. 4 weeks retirement plan. Salary $3,000, Apply Com 


vacation. Sick leave and retirement. Salary 
$3580. Experience necessary. Write Box D, 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. lina. 


cord Public Library, Concord, North Cato 
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PEO A ME a 


eT ks a ee eee 


e PIED PIPER BROADCASTS 


Scisid Mk. Thorue end Murlee . Gleasén - 


A volume of childhood’s mee 
fairy tales, made into plays for 
single program or’ series broad- 
casting. Here are Rip Van 
Winkle, The Town Mousé 
and the Country Mouse, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
Dick Whittington, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, 
and The Three Little Pigs. 


1943. 380p. $2.25 





opal Other Entertaining Collections 


(royalty free for non-commercial ase) 


of the best children's stories, some slightly condensed and/or speeded. up for the 
most. effective: broadcasting, or simulated broadcasting. 1950. - 267p. $2.75 


* 


Katherine Williams Watson 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


°h sehection of successful radio scripts for juveniles. Dramatizations of “The Singing 
Tree” by Kate Seredy and three fairy tales by Wilhelm Grimm are included in the 


A microphone is not essential to the presentation of these plays: They 
i 1947. 28ip. $2.50' (2d Ptg. 1949) 


Beats the adult listener in mind, with 37 actual scripts, varying in theme and length, 
from libraries all over the country, as well asa chapter of ideas for still other 


‘broadcasts. Here is a cross section of the programs that tel! listeners-in about the 
“services available at their libraries. P 
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these Puluwhed . 
BRITISH AUTHORS 
BEFORE 1800 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz & Howard Haycraft 
650 Biegraphies ° 220 Portraits * 584 Pages * $6.00 


This welcome addition to the “Wilson Author Books” presents 
in concise and convenient form pertinent biographical and critical 
information about the literary great, and near great, of an earlier 
day. Aneurin, the Welsh poet who flourished about 600, is the 
earliest named in the book. Many, however, will be more familiar 
with Boswell, Burke, Burns, Chaucer, Gibbon, Gray, Milton, Pepys, 
Shakespeare, Smith, Steele, Sterne, and Walton to mention only « 


° 


The 650 sketches range in length from 300 to 1500 words, roughly 
proportionate to the importance of the subject. A list of the principal 
‘works of each author, with publication date, accompanies each biog- 
raphy, as does a list of source material for further study. This 
valuable reference work recalls the times and lives of many whose 
impress on today’s thinking and-writing can. still be traced. 


Other Titles in the “Author Series: 


AMERICAN AUTHORS 1600-1900 TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 
645 peges . 1938 $5.00 1587? pages 1942 $6.50 
1320 biographies, 400 portraits 1850. biographies, 1700 portraits 
(3rd printing 1948) / (3rd? printing 1950) 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS 
309 pages completely revised (95! 
289 biographies, 232 portreits 
1000 biographies, 350 portraits {2nd printing 1952) 

; [3rd printing 1950) $3.50 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
‘ 950-972 University Avenue + New York 52, N, Y. 








